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I INTRODUCTION 

The open-door policy for admissibh^ to 
operation for several years. Many students who never considered entering' 
college are now on campuses throughout the nation. The students have low 
prior educational attainment in public schools and obtained ACT scores 
which were below the. average for entering freshmen. Some of the students 
succeed in college ^er a short period of adjustment, but many others simply 
repeat their prior educational performance. Few studies identifying the var- 
iables associated with "success" or "failure" in .college for Ipw prior educa^ 
tional attainment students have been reported. 

A special program, the College Opportunity Program for Enrichment 
(COPE) was established at New Mexico State University as an instrumentality 
for assisting students with low prior educational attainment to make the trans- 
ition to college . Accordingly, a study of students in the COPE program was 
conducted to identify ways for improving the services offered to the students. 

A. Purpose 

The purpose of the study was to identify variables contributing to 
success in college by low income low prior educational attainment students 
from varying cultural backgrounds . The study included the following 
objectives: 

1. Describe the nature and operation of the COPE program for 
assisting low prior educational attainment students in the transition to 
college. 

2. Construct a ciilturally fair instrimient for measuring the atti- 
tudes of low prior educational attainment students toward education and 



careers . 
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3. Determine the suitability of Holland's Self- directed Search 

V 

vocational interest inventory for a sample of low- educational attainment 
mTilticultural students . 

4. Coirpare the background chair acteHs tic s Sn^ 

toward education and careers of COPE students with students in Vocational 
Education and students in Education . " 

5. Identify the variables contributing to the success of the stu- 
dents in their college program. 

6. Make recommendations for improving the counseling and 
guidance services offered to the COPE students • 

A review of literature associating with vocational interests, success 
in college, and Spanish-speaking cultural values is presented in Appendix A. 

B. Preview 

The study of predictors of college success for low/priot- educational 
attainment multicultural students was comprised of several separate com- 
ponents . The students participated in a special counseling and tutorial 
program on campus (COPE) . The program was described to provide the 
salient characteristics of what was being done to assist the students to msLke 
the transition to college. In addition, changes in the program were reported, 
as a means to report how the guidance and counseling services were improved 
during the past thr^e years. 

The biographical characteristics of the special program students 
were compared with those of students enrolled in the Vocational Education 
College on campus, and students enrolled in Education. All groups had 
very similar characteristics , with one exception that the Education students 
had parents with significantly more education than the other two groups. 

> . ■ • 
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The attitudes toward education and careers of the special program 
students were compared with the Voc-Ed and Education students. The COPE 
students were found to be creative and inventive students, employing a • 
rational philosophy of life. They viewed education, by and large, as an 
instrumentality for obtaining a good- job. .P 

Thon. the biographical c_haracteristics . attitudes toward education 
and careers were used to predict College CPA for the three separate groups. 
Current attitudes toward education were found to be nearly as important as 
prior educauonal attain n^ent and more important than background character- 
istics as predictors of College CPA. Each of the three groups, however, did 
have unique patterns for predicting "college success . - 

In summary, a special program for low prior educational attainment 
students was established which succ .fully retained students in college . 
Essential elements of the program appeared tp be the counseling provided 
in addition to the tutorial services which are given each student during their 
enrollment in the wide variety ox introductory courses offered to them . 
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II COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM FOR ENRICHMENT (COPE) 

Many members of low income families do not attend educational 
institutions after high school. Moreover, the high school graduates often 
did not attain well in pjiblic schools, had few friends who attended college, 
and were unsure how education could help them find a career. Moreover, 
. those that do enter college frequently drop-out before completing a degree. 
Accordingly, a special program to help' students overcome tliese problems 
was established at New Mexico State University. 

A. Progrtoi Description 

The College Opportunity Program for Enrichment (COPE) was 
initiated in July 1973, and has been in operation from that time until now. 
New Mexico State general funds have been the principal source of support 
for the program. A description of the operations of the program for the 
past three years is provided in the following section. 

The purpose of the COPE Program was to provide recruitment , 
retention, and placement services for low prior educational attainment stu- 
dents from lov/ income families . The COPE Program provided supplemental 
services designed to enhance the probability of the students obtaining a 
post- secondary school education and find a job compatible with their skills 

and interests. Specifically, the COPE Program has the following objectives: 

'J 

1. Increase the number of students with low prior educational 
attainment from low income families who .enroll in post-secondary educational 
programs. 

2. Assess the needs of the stUvdents to assist them in deciding if 
their career objectives include a college education, a vocational technical . 
education or a combination of the two . . 

o 
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3. Establish tutorial, counseling, and specialized^classes to 
assist the retention of students in post-secondary educational programs. 

4. To provide job placement ser\-ices to the students after finishing 
their education ' 

Thus. the. three major components of the program include recruit- 
ment, retention, and placement. The next section of the report discusses 
each of the program components . 

Recruitment. The recruitment of students in the target group builds 
upon procedures established by the University Office of Admissions. Addi- 
tional admissions counselors were hired on a part-time basis to recruit the 
target groups living in different regions of the state. The supplemental ad- 
missions counselors were obtained from the specific regions of the state 
where the recruitment of students was coriducted. Moreover, the counselors 
included members of the ethnic groups residing in the difi^rent geographic 
regions, and in many cases were personally acquainted with members of 
the target group living in that region . 

The COPE Program was established in July. 1973 with the initiation 
of a four week recruiting program in 12 school districts . The school dis- 
tricts were in regions of the state served by th&^e branch campuses of 
the University: Farmington. Grants, Carlsbad. Alamogordo. and the Dona 
Ana County branch. Beginning in 1974. the program was expanded to in- 
clude 20 counselors recruiting students in almost every region of the state . 
The recruiters provided information about the COPE Program, the financial 
assistance available from the University to eligible students, and proceduu-es 
for application to the University. Assistance was provided to students who 
needed help to ccnplete the admission forms. ..^ 

Students also were recruited for the COPE Program from those al- 
ready admitted to the University. All students who had been admitted to 
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the University with an ACT compqsite score of 15 or less were mailed an in- 
vitation to attend an orientation session for new students. At the session, . 
the students were informed of the COPE Program, and then received supple- 
mental information from the COPE coordinator following the general session. 

In addition to entering freshmen identified by the Admissions Office, 
students were referred to the program when counseled during "dropping and 
adding" classes during the first two weeks of the semester. Students also 
were referred to the program by the Ethnic Studies Coordinators, Counseling 
Center, and faculty members in each college on campus. Finally, students 
with low first semester CPA were referred to the COPE Program by their col- 
lege advisors. Thus, several different sources provided referrals to the 
COPE Program, 

Retention . COPE includes two major components for providing ser- 

0 

vices to help retain students in college; (1) special classes to develop 
specific skills to assist students in the transition to existing college classes 
and (2) tutorial and counseling services^ for the students. All students in 
the COPE Program enrolled in a 10-credit hour sequence of special classes 
conducted by the COPE staff and one, of five 4-credit hour General Education 
courses, A one-hour Physical Education class was optional. The course < 
descriptions for the COPE students are presented in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Titles and Descriptions for 
Special Courses for COPE Students 

Education 113 (2 hrs) . Effective Reading and Study, 

The course was designed to develop student skills in reading stand- 
ard English, and stressed developmental reading and the application of 
study skills essential to effective study in college. 
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Linguistics 110 (4 hrs) . Freshman Writing I. 

writin. T^'''''' ""''f^'"^'/^^ practical and-cnjoyablc aspects of Englisli 

wnting, speaking, and reading for enrichment-.. .. • ''t,"fn 

University 101 (2 hrs) . Individual Study .•' 

note-takino'^ J°7TJ' ^^"^P"?^ ^'-'^^'^ ^tucfy skills , fo^r exampl^', listenina \ 
methods The .' H ??' ''"^^ P^-^^ices. and emphasizes individual sU ly^' 
methods. The student is encouraged to achieve in academic courses. 

• ' <\ 

■ University 102 (2 hrs). Career Planning and Development 

opportu^sT pi-i^L^rs!^^^^^^ t^^^^:T^::d....s 

General Education Courses\(3-4 hrs)_ . Government 150. Math 110. Music 101, 

> Physics 110, Psychology 201. 
All the courses are introductions to the field and present the fuiida- 
mental concepts :n the discipline: Enrollment is open to all SnlJlrsityftu- ' 

Physical Education (1 hr) . <■ ' • , • ■ 

Students may select any 
classes offered by the university 



.fJrlTl'":!^' introductory physical education 



.A number of basic procedures were followed to assist the students 
to avail themselves of existing university services, monitor the academic - 
program of student^, and ensure that^4he progran, followed university pro- 



cedures . 



The retention counselors for the COPE program distributed a pre- 
pared package of class cards to each COPE student in order to facilitate 
registration and advisement. The retention counselors also sent a list of 
the names of COPE students to the Ethnic Studies Coordinators, the Special 
Student Services Program Director, the Director of Student Services, the 
Director of the Counseling Center, the Faculty member teaching each General 
Education class, and the Dean of the College rep enting the COPE students' 
choice of College Major. Thus, contacts and coordination with other d;pa.-tments' 
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and a^Tt^ncios on campus was an intrp,ral part of the program. 

Prioi* to the second scnnvstor, a prc-advisemont session was eon- 
ducted by the retention counscloU'S with each of the COPE students. The 
counselors had obtained ii'iformation from other departments and agencies 
on campus about the pci-formanco of the student. The pre-advisement and 
counseling session was designed to discuss with the students -each of the 
following alternatives, and 'following the advisement, the student selected 
one of the alternatives to follow the next semester: 

1. transfer into the regular university program 

2. transfer .to the vocational-technical school 

3. remain in the COPE Program 

4. consult with the Placement Office for suitable employment 
Students had the option to remain in the COPE Program for three 

semesters. D^uring that time, the retention counselors discussed the alter- 
natives with each COPE student. Thus the progress of each student was 
monitored by different service agencies on campus as well as the retention 
counselor. Each student was provided with special classes to prepare them 
for other college courses so they could transfer to a regular enrollment course 
of study. In addition, personal as well as vocational counseling was provided 
in an effort to allow the student to choose additional courses in the University, 
classes in the Vocational Technical School , or seek placement services to find 
suitable employment. 

' Placement . The placement counselor in the University Placement 
Center assisted COPE students seeking employment to find a job suited to the 
interests and abilities of the student. In addition, the placement counselor 
was. a resource person for the University 102 class. Career Planning and 
Development, included in the 'Special classes for COPE students. The place- 
ment counselor also had contacts with business agencies who were seeking 

12 



employees, and provided tfie information to COPE students seeking employ- 
ment. The placement counselor scheduled interviews with employers, for- 
warded school records as well as letters of recommendation and otiier infor- 
mation requested by employers . The placement cow^.selor provided the 
following services based upor, the individual needs of the GOPE students: 

^- Part-time and summer employnif»nt . Efforts were made to place 
students in part-time or t^ummer work which was related to the students 
area of study. Students had the option to select jobs based upon their inter- 
ests, experience or financial need. 

^- Cooperative Eaucation. COPE students had the opportunity to 
join the Cooperative Education program after completing 28 semester credit 
hours. The Co-op program included financial as well as job training benefits 

to the students . ^ ^ o 

/. . ■ ■ . 

^- Vocational-Technical Sc hool Graduates . COPE students who en- 
rolled in the Dona Ana County Occupational Branch of the University were 
also provided servic3s to assist them in obtaining employment, v. ' 

4. Dropouts from the Program . Students; who dropped from COPE 
before completion of either the CoHege or Vocational Program also obtained 
placement services. Emphasis was placed upon securing jobs which would 
lead to a productive career. 

5. Associate o f Arts and Bachelors Degree Students . COPE stu- 
dents who obtained A. A. or B. S. degrees obtained placement services 
through the regular services offered to all graduating students . 

In summary, the placement services were designed to meet the indi-. 
vidual needs of the students in the COPE Program, as weU as the. students 
who continued ii> the vocational school and the students who dropped the pro- 
gram or secured an advanced degree. iCfcus, the placement counselbr assisted 
in .natching jobs with the interests and abilities of the stiidents whatever ' 
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course of action was chosen. 

B. COPE Operations, 1973-1976 

The COPE Program has been in operation for more than three years. 
During that period, the goals and objectives have remained constant. ^ How- 
ever, it is important to describe selected aspects of the program, and to 
denote some of the basic changes in the program which have evolved. The 
changes, for the most part, emerged as a result of increased student enroll- 
ment, as well as new interventions designed to meet the academic needs of 
the COPE students . ' . , 

General attributes of the COPE students > One striking attribute 
of COPE students, in general, wsis the fact that many came from families in 
which each one was the first child ever to attend college . Moreover, few of 
the students had decided early in their educational experience to attend 
college, but instead had made the decision late in their high school careers. 

It appears that the decision to attend college was based, to a large extent, 

• - . . . <^ 

upon the information provided by the admission counselors about the Univer- 

sity as well as the special services offered by the COPE Program. 

It was apparent tK^tt tSe 'students v^ere motivated to attend college, 

but at the same time were undecided about specific majors or careers. Also, 

they were not familiar with admission procedures, had insufficient financial 

support , did not have any friends who were attending college^,^^and in m^y 

cases expressed "unrealistic" job expectations in terms of prior educational 

performance. Many of the students, regardless of language background, 

had difficulty in oral and written communication , and had not developed " 

effective study habits. Specifically, note-taking, self- discipline to complete 

homework, and the vocabulary necessary to understand instructors were 

their major study weaknesses. 

.14 ■ ■ 
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Special Classes. Two special classes designed and conducted, for 
the most part, by COPE staff members were offered to the students the first 



semester on campus: Education U3. Effective Reading and Study; or Uni- 
versity 102. Career Planning and Development. The classes were designed 
to develop basic study skills, and to explore career choices. FcJr practical 
purposes both classes included instruction on study practices, but additional 
emphasis on this topic was provided in the Education 113 class. University 
102 and Education 113 were the only special classes offered in the program; 
the other classes were normal enrollment classes. However, tutorial ser- 
vices were provided by COPE for students enroled in the General Education 
classes. 

In the Effective Reading and Study class, the instructor clearly, 
delineated the goals of the course, and outHned what was expected of each 
student. Instruction was provided in listening, writ&g. note-taking and 
other study skills, including the use of tape recorders. Moreover, the 
students -prepared a research paper, on a topic of their own choosing. The 
research papers were submitted early enough in Jhe semester for the "instruc- 
tor to provide a written critique for the students . Then the students responded 
to the instructors cri'dc. and resubmitted the paper. The process of resub- 
mission continued until the paper met the standards specified by the instruc- 
tor. In this way. feedback was given to the students which allowed them to 
correct their mistakes, and the final paper was a product of the skills which 
had been developed throughout the semester. The instructor also. identified 
students who needed additional coursework in communication skills. 

The career planning and development classes included instruction " 
and discussion on the topics, of self-awareness, realistic career goals, uni- 
versity procedures, and career skills and intere^s. Holland's Self-Directed 
Search was used to identify career interests and served as a basis for individual 
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discussion with the COPE students. The counseling for class selection Tid 
career exploration w^s conducted in a non-directive context with responsi- 
bility for decision-making resting upon the student. One outcome of this 
approach was that students enrolled in normal enrollment classes as a means 
to explore their own interests. *" 

The two special classes allowed students to develop study skills 
which helped them perform better in college classes, ?.nd to explore their 
own career interests. The individualized approach used in the class assistec/ 
in the development of the student's skills and established rapport between 
the students and COPE staff members. The students made subsequerrt vi'sits 
to the COPE office to secure individual assistance. In addition, the classes 
were an instrumenv Sr the students to develop friendships with othet' 
COPE students. Thus, when enrolled in other classes on campus, the stu- 
dent often found other COPE students in the classes, and could continue the 
friendships which -already had been established. 

As the students and the COPE staff interacted more frequently, 
additional individualized services were provided. For example, students 
with insufficient financial support were informed of the Basic Opportunity 
Grants, Work-Study Program, and the Placement Office when part-time 

employment was needed. Many-sttidentST~a s a r e s ul t, ob tainr ed additional 

financial support. 

Following improvement in communication skills, study habits, 
familiarity with university procedures , the College catalogue, knowledge ^ 
of financial assistance av^lable, and the development of friendships with 
other students , the students were able to more easily make the transition 
to other classes offered by the University. :/ 

16 
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Tutorial Services. Tutorial services were provided to the students 

to assi st them dur ing their enrollme nt in the general ednrafioTi classpg A 

unique characteristic of the tutorial services contributed, to a large degree, 
to the students' performance in the General Education classes. Specifically, 
the tutors all were graduate students who majored in the area of the class 
offering, and even though they had already taken the course, each one 
attended the class along Svith the COPE students. 

Thus, attending class allowed the tutor to be familiar with the 
topics covered by each instructor, in ord=r to provide specific tutoring 
on the topic, whether in individual or group sessions with the COPE stu- 
dents. It also allowed the tutor to identify students who were absent, and 
subsequently contact COPE staff members who telephoned the student to 
discuss the reason for the absence. Thus, the tutor served a dual purpose, 
establishing rapport arid providing instruction to the COPE students. Also, 
the COPE staff members identified students who were absent, and took 
remedial action to keep the student attending before he was too far behind 
in class work. 

Advanced General Education Options . One major change in the 
-eOPE-prograffi-during thel)^fl:H?ee years hails een in the number and 
level of General Education courses offered to the students Additional 
courses and higher level classes in other departments were made avail- 
able to the students. Thus, the students enrolled in more advanced courses 
and in a greater variety of classes . It is important to recall that the COPE 
Students had the option to enroll in regular classes on the campus but 
tutoral services for the class were not provided by the COPE staff. Enroll- 
ment in the advanced General Education courses appeared to assist the stu- 
dents to perform better in the regular enrollment classes on campuy . 
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It was concluded that a key aspect of the program was the sequential 
arrangement of special classes concomitant with tutorial and couriseling ser- 

vices for the students. The students had time to develop the skills necessary 

to cope, on their own, with normal enrollment classes. 

The importance of taking the special classes the first semester on 
campus was supported by the following observation. The students who began 
the program as entering freshmen and those who were I'eferred to the pro- 
gram after a semester or more on campus in regular enrollment classes were 
compared. Many of the students referred to COPE after the first semester 
had low GPA's as well as attitudes which impeded their performance in col- 
lege. The second semester referrals required more individualized counseling, 
services than the students who enrolled in COPE from the beginning . Thus , 
the existing number of staff members in the COPE program was adequate when 
the students entered the program their first semester on campus. However, 
the referral students placed an excessive burden of individual counseling 
on the COPE counselors . 

In summary, the COPE program viewed as an intervention technique 
established by a university for assisting in the retention of low prior educa- 
tional attainment students from-low income families has four major character- 
istics. , : 

1. Provided special classes and individual counseling services for 
developing the study practices and skills of the students. Also assisted in 
creating self-awareness in the context of decision-making for class selection 
and career exploration for each student. 

2. ^ovided conditions for the students to develop friendships with 
other COPE students as well as other students on campus. Offered special 
classes as well as social opportunities through coordination with Ethnic 

18 
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Studies Coordinators and college advisors , 

3. Included tutorial services for students enrolled in specified 
General Education courses, and for the advanced introductory courses 
offered by different departments. At the same time, reduced the number 
of special remedial classes, and condensed the content into two basic 
classes: Study Practices and Career Aw;. x-eness . 

4. Provided for counseling, advisement, and financial information 
services at a specific place on campus. Thus, the students came to one 
office when information or consultation was needed, and obtained help from 
a person associated with the special program . 
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The study was conducted with students participating in a special 
ongoing program at the University. Accordingly, a conceptual rnodel for 
the study was prepared to describe the context in which the study was con- 
ducted. The model describes , by and large, the variables which were de- 
limited for analyses. In addition, the two self-report inventories are de- 
scribed to report the data collection procedures. One of the self-report 
instruments was developed specifically for the students in this study. The 
other, a widely-used inventory was examined to determine its generaliz- 
ability to the low educational attainment multicultural students. In addition, 
the background characteristics of the three student groups in the study 
were compared to show the similarity of the COPE students with other students 
on campus . 

A. Conceptual Model for the Study 

The cultural environment in New Mexico is comprised of influences — ^ 
from primarily Spanish, Native-American and Aiiglo values. Accordingly, 
a variety of background characteristics were measured which, in part, 
reflected the influences of the cultural environment upon the students. 
Specific demographic, biographical and prior educational performance var- 
iables were measured to provide a profile of the characteristics of the stu- 
dents participating in the study. 

Hernandez, for example, in her review of the literature indicated 

the importance of specific variables^in prexiicting college performance for 

Spanish speaking students.^ Astin reported that many of these variables 

2 

are equally important for Anglo and Black students . The student charact- 
eristics can be considered, for the most part, stable variables which reflect 
the prior experience of the students . 

20 
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As one measure of the phenomenological world of the student, self- 
report inventories were used to describe the current attitudes, and occupa- 
tional interests of the students. All of these variables, in part, are contingent 
upon the background characteristics of the students as well as the cultural 
milieu in which the student interacted. The responses to self-report inven- 
tories were assumed to be more mutable than background characteristics. 

As a means to report the major domains of the variables in the 
context of the COPE program . a conceptual model was prepared and is pre- 
sented in Table 2 . The conceptual model includes the environment in which 
the study was conducted., the student variables measured, and the services 
provided by the COPE program. Thus, the m.del illustrates the environmental 
conditions in which the study was conducted. 

Student self-reports are changeable and describe, at one point in 
time, the attitudes of the Students to^yard various topics. For example, one's 
basic philosophy of life reflects prior experience, but experiences in college 
as well as other Hfe experiences have effects which change one's philosophy. 
Moreover, one's expectations about college life may be different after exper- 
iencing it for some period of time. Moreover, one's basic view of education 
as an instrumentality for self-development or as a means to acquire knowledge 
which can be used to obtain a job may be an important facilitator to college 
performance. 

Occupational interests and career goals also uare assumed to be 
related to college pePformance . Nafzigger has shown that students ^yere 
more successful in college if their choice of major was similar to their occupa- . 
tional interests . ^ On the other hand, Hernandez reported that Spanish ' ' " 
speaking college students often expressed unrealistic career 'expectations . ^ 
Thus . general attributes of an ideal career may be the only self-reports 
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which are sufficiently accurate predictors of college success for lower 
division multicultural students who b'ave not yet decided upon specific 
careers. The measures in this study were delimited to attitudes and values 
associated with education and career interests and goals. 

For the lack of a definitive criterion, current college GPA was 
selected as the measure of college performance. An insufficient number of 
COPE students had dropped college for dropout/non- dropout to be another 
criterion . Thus , the criterion for the study was the ability of the COPE pro- 
gram t9 help students remain in college, and GPA was an indication of how 
well they were performing academically. 

B. Instrumentation 

Two self^report instruments were administered to the students in 
the study. One widely-used instrument. Holland's Self-directed Search 
(SDS) was used to measure the career interest^ of the sample . ^ The tfther 
Career Education Desc ription Questionnaire (CEDO') was developed speci- 
fically for the study. A detailed description o± the construction of the CEDQ 
and a copy of the instrument is included in Appendices A and B, respectively. 

Career E ducation Description Questionnaire (CEDQ) . The instru- ' 
ment was developed to measure the attitudes toward education, biographical 
characteristics , and career interests of the low prior educational attainment 
multicultural students . The instrument was developed by factor analytic 
techniques and is comprised of 14 subscales. The definitions for each CEDQ 
subscale are reported in Table 3. The CEDQ measures current attitudes 
tQward education and careers in the following general domains: 

View of Education refers to how education is perceived as an 
instrumentality for gaining knowledge. 
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Study Practices refers to behaviors of the student to prepare home- 
work, participate in class, and istudy. 

Self-Concept refers to behavior and attitudes toward self ar?d inter- 
action with others . 

Philosophy of Life refers to basic concepts for perceiving life events 
and employing behavioral styles for coping with life . 

Attributes of an ideal career refers to preferred characteristics of 
ai>;ideal career. %^ ' ^ - ■ 

Self-Diyecied Search . Holland proposed a theory of vocational 
choice which asserts that individuals" find the greatest satisfaction in environ- 
ments that are congruent with their personality types, and that they tend to 
seek out environments similar to their personality type. Furthermore, Holland 
proposed a classification system for people and environments which consisted 
of the following six mail* types or categories; Realistic , Investigative , Artistic , 
Social , Enterprising , and Conventional . 

The literature revealed no studies which indicated that the SDS was 
generalizable to students similar to the ones in this study. Accordingly, two 
separatvf* analyses were conduc^ted to determine if the SDS was suitable for 
tine multicultural sample of low prior educational attainment .students^. 

Firist, an analysis of the responses of 102 COPE students, 58 males'^ 
and 44 females, was conducted to determine if Holland* s h'exago:gial model of 
personality types was obtained. A detailed description of the analysis is 
presented in Appendix D. The results indicated that, by and large, the 
hexagonal model was replicated for the students in this sample. The model 
for the males was more congruent to Holland *s hexagon thaii the model for i 
the femalen. An examination of the SDS factor matrix indicated that Holland's 
types were distinct and relatively independent. Thus, it vas concluded that 

■■ , 24 
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TABLE 3 

Definitions of CEDQ Subscales ' 

View of Education ^ 

Self-development refers to the concept that education helps develop 
and increase the talents arid abilities of a person. Parental expectation and 
student desire was an impetus for attending college. College is viewed as 
an opgortunity to develop one's own philosophy of life, lear^ about the cul- 
tural values of others-, and find new friends . One experiences individual 
assistance rrom instructors, and finds friends Tvith other cultural backgrounds. 
Thus, educatimi is viewed as an instrumentality for self-actualization. 

• 

UtUitarian ^fefers to the concept that education is an instrumentality 
for learning skills that help one obtain a job . Required classes are often not 
relevant, and thfe student would like to take only the classes needed for grad- 
.. uation^ There i^ a preference for classes which are practical, and more is \ 
learned on one's own than from instructors. Education is viewed as a self- \ 
learning experience and one doesn't need a college degreb to obtain a good job^ 

S elf ~ Concep t - ' ^ 

Inventive refers to social behavior characterized as creative, trying 
new things and ai'^ciding the traditional. The person usually^responds aggres- 
sively in competitive situations, and yet can see the humor in many tense sit- 
uations. Since few opportunities to demonstrate what one can "really do have 
occurred, there is an emphasis upon daring behaviors in each new situation. . 
There is an emphasis upon exciting events, and there is often not enough time 
to finish things that have been started. 

Goal directed refers to prior preparation and planning for activities . 
Rules are made to follow, and preoare the person to handle unfcrseen events. 
There is a strong desire to get ahead in life, an^i on^lries hard to get good 
grades in classes. Many difficult things have been accomplished by planning 
ahead and working hard for their attainment. One is seldom caught tinaware 
in a new situation . " . .1. 

Social adaptation refers to engaging in friendly social relations with 
others. Having many friends is important, and^one often does what the friends 
do simply because of the need for friends. It is easy to become apathetic without 
the stimulation of friends, and the person often acts completely on impulse. 

Study Practice s 

Systematic study refers id routinely scheduled study, and homework 
has priority oyer other activities. Assignments are read prior to class and notes 
are reviewed several days before examinations. The student studies hard to ob-- 
tain good grades, and performs well in examinations^ Thus, the student has a 
systematic and routine plan of self-directed' independent study. 
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Procrastination refers to the practice of putting off study and cramming 
at the last minute for exams* In addition, the student is anxious, worries about 
flunking out of college, lacks concentration, and finds it difficult to remember 
what was studied. Also there is a need to improve study habits. 

Interactive study refers to behavior indicating active participation in 
learning experiences. The student participates in class discussions, seeks help 
from others \^ien needed, and oral or written expression is done easily. Study 
is done primarily "^^dth other students in an interactive situation , and the stu- 
dent has chosen a career after graduation, 

Philosophy 

Rational ' to a systematic and objective approach to life. The view 
is held that the u operates upon discoverable natural laws , and science 

provides the b6st ... -^^xplaining the universe. Truth is obtainable through 
the power of the inteli^ , and one gets ahead by being truthful . Maintaining 
the rules of a society is more import ant. than the rights of an individual. Thus, 
one employs logic and planning in their everyday-life events. 

Temporal describes the concept that seeking personal happiness as an . 
acceptable end in itself. Personal experience is the best basis for making dcci~ 
sions, and all authority should be open for examination. There is no final auth- 
ority concerning moral values, and moral values should change with the times. 
Jdeas have value::only if they can be put to use, and I *owledge is open-ended 
rather than certain. Thus, there is an emphasis upon the present, and future 
decisions are based upon current individual experiences. 

Attributes of a Career 

Security refers to a stable and secure career with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. The ideal job has regular working hours, specified routine; acti- 
vities to perform, and regular promotions based upon time-in-grade . person 
has the chance to use one's formal education in the job. Social status income 
prestige comes. and as a result of long term progress within the job. An ideal 
career has a stable and secure future. ^ 

Work with people is characterized by wanting to work with people 
rather than things. There are many creative activities tvhich are performed - 
and one obtains enjoyment from work. One is in a position to help others, and 
enjoys working with people from other cultural groups. Thus,' jobs are sought 
that allow the person to help others, and engage in social relations with other ^ 
persons . , , - - 

Independ ence refers to an enterprisixig , mobile, and self-reliant career. 
Being one's own boss and relatively free from supervision is an attribute of this 
career. One is on the^rcad much of the time and visits different regions of the 
country' as a. part of the job. 

. Regional i^efers to the concept that one finds a career in their hometown 
near friends and relatives. One can live with parents, and only work when they 
want. Preference is given to obtaining a job near one's hometown. 
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the SDS was generalizable to the multicultural sample used in this study. - 

Second, a survey instrument was constructed to assess student 
reactions to the SDS , and to determine the "helpfulness" of the SDS to 
;4:'sist students in making choices about a career. The results of the sur- 
vey are presented in Appendix E and indicated that student react/'tris were 
positive towards the SDS . The students found it "helpful, " and it stinu- 
lated their ideas about careers . Some of the students . however , found it 
a difficult instrument to score accurately, and others found it excessively 
. long. Although the objections came from only a fev/ students, it appears 
- that the simple form of the SDS could be used with these students . 

Characteri stics of Comparison Samples . Biographical character- 
istics for three student groups, COPE, Education, and Voc-Ed were obtained 
in addition to the responses to the CEDQ. For each group, mean values on 
each of the characteristics were, computed and are illustrated in Table 4. 
The mean values were computed -separately for males and females in each 
. group . A table showing the mean values for the COPE students separated 
l?y ethnicity is included in Appendix F . 

~ In general , the_three_gri3u of student s-with-simi- 

lar biographical characteijjs^cs, bui it is important to note some of the unique 
attributes of each group. The Education students, for example, although 
similar to the other groups in age, had attended college longer (approxi- 
mately 6 months) . The Education students wejre sophomores and juniors and 
the COPE and Voc-Ed students were freshmen and sophomores. The Voc-Ed 
students lived in a hometown which was significantly smaller than the home- 
town of the other two groups. However, all groups had resided in the towns, 
approximately the same length of time. Family income was approximately 
the same for Education and COPE students , but significantly lower for the 
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Voc-Ed students . Current student income was the-^ame for all three groups. 

The education of both the father and the mother was significantly 
higher for the education students . The level of ^education for the parents of 
the COPE and Voc-Ed students was the same. In addition, more parents, of 
the Education students '^actively urged the student to attend college. " The 
high school CPA for all groups was approximately equal. 

An examination of all student gi-oups according to sex indicated 

that females attended church more often than males, had parents who at- 

'1 . * ■ ? ■ . " ■ ■ 

texxded college longer, and as high school students attained higher CPA's 

than the malfes. In general, the named differences between males and fe- 
males have often been reported in the literature. 

It is also important to note that these male-female differences in 
biographical characteristics were found when the mean values for the COPE 
males and females were examined. In addition for, the COPE females, both 
parents "actively urged them to attend college." This is an unusual finding 
with respect to Madsen^s concept of the cultural value of Machismo which 
purports that Mexican-Americans emphasize independence for males but 
not for females . In brief, it appears that at least for the COPE students , 
Spanish speaking families are tirging more of their girls to attend college, 
and that the girls come from families which have attended college longer 

-r 

than the families of the male students. 

In summary, an analysis of the biographical characteristics of the 
COPE, Education, and Voc-Ed groups indici. d that the students had many . 
characteristics in common. The characteristics of the groups which were 
similar included ethnic composition, age, marital status, hometown popula- 
tion, years lived in the community, pai;ent income, student income, and 
parents attitude toward education. However, the Education students had 

29 
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approximately six months more college education than the average students 
and the Voc-Ed females had six months less college than the average. The 
COPE and Education female students attended church more frequently and 
had parents with more education than the other groups. Parent income of 
the groups w.ere the same except for the lower parent income of the Voc-Ed 
students. All gfOTips had the same high school GPA except for the Education 
females who were highest among the groups . 
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IV RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The attributes of the COPE students were examined by three separ- 
ate analyses. First, to describe the attitudes of the COPE students toward 
education and careers, their responses to the CEDQ were compared with 
those of students with similar background characteristics in Education and 
the Vocational Education school . The comparison identified some of the 
attitudes unique to each sample of students pursuing different educational 
- goals. 

Next, an analysis of the COPE students as a group was conducted . 
to identify variables which contributed to their success in college. The 
multiple regression analysis reported the association of biographical char- 
acteristics, attitudes toward education, attitudes toward careers, and prior 
educational performance with cumulative college CPA . 

Finally, the predictors of college success for the COPE students 
were compared with those for the Education and Voc-Ed students. The 
analysis indicated that although each group of students had similar back- 
ground characteristics, the current attitudes h^dlbTeach group contri- 
buted to their success in college in uniquely different ways. 

A . Attitudes of Comparison Groups 

As a way of describing the current attitudes of COPE studerits, 
their mean responses to the CEDQ subscales were compared with those for 
Education and Voc-Ed students. The mean subscale scores for the three 
groups are reported in Table 5. The scores were standardized to a mean 
of 50 and standard deviation of 10 to facHitate subscale comparisons. In 
addition, scores were computed separately for males and females in each 
group. t 
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TABLE 5 










Mean CEDQ 


Subscale . 


Scores for 










and Voc- 


'ect b uucien uS 






CEDQ Subscale 


-Cope M 
(N=123) ■ 


Cope F 
(N=133) 


EDUC M 
(N=6 6) 


.EDUC F 
iN=10 9) 


- Voc-ed F 
(N=143) ' 


Self -development 


49.1 


51.2'* 


47.5 


50.9 


50.1 .4 


Utilitarian 


51.5* 


48.5* 


53:3* - 


-52.2* . 


46.7* 


Systematic 


49.2 


51.0 


44.8* 


4-9.7 


51.9*- 


Procrastination 


50.9 i 


4"9.7 


48.2* 


5'Q.6 


49.7" 


Interactive . ^ 


48.9 


50.7 


.52.3* - 


52.1* 


48.0*.:t,_ 


In^rentive ^ ... 


■ 52.8* 


50 -.4 , 


50.7 - 


4.9. 4- 


47.5* -f 


Goal directed 


&0.9 ... . 


-49.8 


4-9.0 


50.1 


50.0 J 


Social adaption 


48.6* 


50.2 


50.5 


50.6 


50.3 


TeitiDor a 1 


50 . 4 A 


49 . 6 


49.0 


49.8 


50.5 


Rational 


51.9* \ 


■49.9, ' 


46.4* 


47_.9* 


51.7* 


Security 


50.0 - ^• 


49.4 


46 . 0* 


47.5* 


52.9* I 


Work with people^ 


47.9* ^\ 


50". 9 


■50.6 


53.4* 


'48.3* 


Independence 


52.8* ^ 


\ 50.2 ^ 


52.1* 


49.7 


.47.3* 1 


Regional ity \ 


50.4 


1 ' .. ■ 


49.9 


"48.8~' ' 


50.6 i 

^ ■ ^= 


*l)ignificantly different from 50.0 at 05 


level 
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COPE males were significantly higher on the Utilitarian subscale 
than were the standardization sample. Thus, the COPE males viewed edu- 
cation as a> instrumentality for "obtaining a good job," and the often "leained 
more on their own than from the instructor. " COPE males also were signi- 
ficantly higher on Inventive which indicated they were creative and resource- 
ful students . The significantly low score on Social Adaptation indicated they 
were not influenced to a great extent by their peers. This occurrence was 
supported by high scores on Independence which indicated they preferred a 
„ career which allowed them to "be the^r own bo.ss . " The COPE males also 
scored significantly higher on a Rational philosophy of life. The low sc6re 
on Work with People indicated that this was not a major attribute of their 
career preference. 

In short, the COPE males in the sample, were creative and inventive, 
employed a rational approach to life, viewed education primarily as a means 
for obtaining a good job, and preferred a career which allowed them inde- 
pendence. 

The COPE females, on the other hand, were not significantly different 
from the standardization sample on any of the CEDQ subscales except Self- 
development and Utilitari'aii .'^n^femalis'^re on Self-d 
low on Utilitarian . As a major characterizing attribute, the COPE females 
viewed education as a means for self-actualization and self- development 
and not only as a means for "obtaining a good job. " In short. Self-development 
was a major "reason" COPE females were attending college. 

The Education males, however, scored above average on Utilitarian 
and below average on Self-development . In other words, the education males 
viewed college as a means for obtaining a good job and not as an opportunity 
for self-actualization. The study practices of the Education males indicated 
they were low on Systematic and F£ocrastination and high on Interactive . 
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Thus, they did not employ systematic and independent study habits, and 

preferred a social and interactive, mode of studying class materials with 

t 

other students. They tended, however, not to procrastinate when it came 
to studying. The Education males were significantly lower than the norm, 
for a Rational philosophy which may, in part, reflect non-adherence to a 
"scientific" approach to life. Security was not an important attribute of an 
ideal career, but instead the career must allow a high degree of Independence . 
Ih short, the Education males appear to be social and interactive, and view 

education as a means for obtaining a good job wliich allows them independence. 

■) 

The Education females also were above the norm for a Utilitarian 
view of education. They, however, also saw education as an opportunity 
for Self-development . The female students were high on an Interactive mode 
of studying, and, similar to the Education males, were below the norm for 
a Rational philosophy of life. The female Education students, however, 
viewed Working with people as an impo3:tant attribute of an ideal career. 
Security was not an important attribute of an ideal career . In short, the 
education females were characterized as social and interactive students 
who viewed education as a vehicle for obtaining a job working with other 
people . . 

The Voc-Ed females were significantly below the standardization 
samples on Utilitarian as a view of education; they did learn more from in- 
structors than if they did it on their own. In addition, the Voc"Ed females 
were above ctverage on Systematic study practices and below the norm on In- 
teractive study practices. In other words, they appear to have developed 
an ability for independent study. The female Voc-Ed students were low on 
Inventive and high on a Rational philosophy of life . Security was an import- 
ant attribute of an ideal career but Working with people and Independence 
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were not preferred attributes of jobs . In short , the Voc-Ed females were 
low-inventive students employing systematic study habits to learn skills 
which would provide them with an opportunity to obtain a job with security. 
- ^ . T° reiterate, the comparison of the three groups of students indi- 

cated that each expressed different attitudes toward education and careers. 
In addition, the males and females within the groups had differing views. 
In brief, the Voc-Ed students were in the Vocational Technical school to' 
learn skills which would prepare them for a job "with security. COPE males 
were inventive and rational persons who wanted careers which allowed them 
independence. COPE females, on the other hand, viewed education as an 
instrumentality for self-development, and preferred careers which provided 
them with an opportunity to work vdth other people. Finally, all the educa- 
tion students viewed cbllege as utilitarian, and employed an interactive 
and social mode of study . Both the male and female Education students were 
low on a rational philosophy of life and job security was not an important 
career attribute. The males preferred a career which allowed them inde- 
pendence, and the female Education students, like the female COPE stu- 
dents, wanted a career-which allowed them to work with other people. 

Although the biographical characteristics of the students were 
similar, each group held unique attitudes toward education and careers. 
The next section of the report describ^is how the attitudes of the COPE stu- 
dents were associated with "success in college." 

B. Predictors of College GPA for COPE Students 

A multiple regression analysis was computed with biographical 
characteristics, and the subscale scores for the CEDQ, SDS, and ACT as 
independent variables and cumulative college grade point average (GPA) 
as the dependent variable . A total of 38 predictors were used in the 
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multiple regression analysis. The Pearson product moment correlations, 
the beta coefficients for the final step, and the beta coefficients for the 
stepwise regression analysis for each of the predictors is presented in 
Table 6. 

Note that the Pearson correlation coefficients are reaily identical 
with the final step beta correlation coefficients, and indicated that the 
variables were relatively indep<i:ident . The magnitude of tlie correlations 
for ooth the simple and the final step beta's indicated "ih) at. mast of til e var~ 
iables were small and non-significant contributors to the total multiple 
correlation coefficient. Thus, many different variables contributed to 
college GPA for the sample. 

A stepwise r&gression analysis enters, one at a time, the variables 
which have the highest correlation with the dependent variable. The amount 
of variance added to the total multiple correlation by each new variable is 
also computed. Thus, it is possible to identify at which step adding addi- 
tional variables contributes little to the total multiple R. The step>wise pro- 
cedure identifies the specific variables which contribute the highest amount 
of variance to the predictive equation. 

The results indicated that sixteen predictors accounted for nearly 
as much variance as did all 38. With these 16 predictors, the multiple cor- 
relation coefficient of (.72) was approximately as high as wKen aljihe var* 
iables were used (.78). Moreover, the multiple correlation of .72 indi- 
cated that the predictors accounted for 52% of the variance. In other words, 
the high multiple correlation obtained indicated that relevant predictors of 
college GPA had been selected. Next, the. salient variables in each group 
of predictors are discussed separately. 

Biographical Data * One significant predictor from the biographical 
data was the length of time the student lived in the community. The beta 
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Beta Correlation Coefficients for 
SOS, AC. ana CPA for 
COPE Students 
(N=62) 
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Predictors 
Biographical 



Sex 



2 . Age 

^. Education 

5.* VeSs\'n'°" °' ^^^'^ 

6 f-h,, coinmunity 

7 attendance 
7. Parent income 

• MoJ?^""^ education 
Pa^?^""^ education 
MoSJM la;^c°f:'°" ^^^itu'^e 

• High SchoofcPA^^" 
CSDQ 

• utilitarian 

• Systematic 

■ J^f°^astination 
Interactive 
Inventive 

Goal-Dirscted 

Social adaption 
Temporal 

Rational 

Security 

^ork With peopJe 
Independence 
Regional 
SDS 

Realistic 

Investigative 
Artistic 
Social 

Enterprising 

Conventional 
ACT 

English 
Math 

Social Studies 

ot^^'f^^ Sciences 
Cumulative 

Multiple Correlation 



Pearson 



-10 
08 
05 
21 
07 
01 
11 
14 
07 
-03 
-23 
-09 
11 

-01 

-01 
24 

-11 

-06 

19 

05 
-05 

14 

05 
-16 
-05 

03 
-24 



05 
-01 
01 
06 
-01 
-10 

02 
-16 
-25* 
00 
04 
N/A 



Beta 



-14 
13 
14 
23 
08 
-02 
09 
19 
09 
03 
-19 
-10 
14 



Stepwise 
Beta r 




00 
-02 
18 
-10 
-05 
16 
06 
-03 
13 
04 
-19 
-10 
02 
-26* 

07 

04 
-03 

01 

01 
-13 

07 
06 
-25* 
07 
06 
78* 



17 
30* 



20 

-41* 
-23 
46* 

19 

20 

14 . 

48* 

-17 
■28* 



-16 

31* 
-43* 
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Prior educational level of the father was positively correlated with 
the students ' CPA . However . as one component to- an index of socio-economic 
status (the other, twcare occupational level and family income), it is import- 
ant to note that family income and student income "did not correlate with 
college CPA for the COPE sample. Thus, support Was not given to the thesis 
that SES is an important predictor of college CPA. 

Prior Educational Attainment. High school CPA. was a sigiyficant 
positive predictor of college CPA. The finding supports similar findings by 
Jex. and indicated that the association held for the low prior educational 
attainment students • ^ 

It is important to note that only the Math subscale of the ACT was ' 
positively correlated with college CPA. In fact . the ajglish and Social 
Studies subscales were negatively correlated with college CPA. and the 
cumulative weighted ACT score was uncorrelated with CPA. Thus, at the 
lower end of the scale, the ACT was a misleading index for predicting, col- 
lege academic performance with this multi-cultural, sample. In a recent 
study. Duling found that the Miller's Analo^ v Test was npt associated 
with graduate school CPA for Spanish speaking students."^ 

Vocational Interests. None of the SDS subscales were associated 
with college CPA . This finding was not unexpected in view of the high - 
number of COPE students who were undecided about a college major, and 
a career . , . 

Attitudes toward Educati on and Careers . The CEDQ was designed 
to measure attitudes toward education and careers in five broad domains . ^ 
The results of the multiple regression analysis indicated that subscales in 
each of th^ five domairis correlated with college GPA. 

For the View of Education domain. coUege is viewed as an instra- • ' 
mentaHty for self-development or as a utilitarian vehicle for preparing one's 
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self for a career, a positive correlation was obtained between Self-Development 
and college GPA, Thus, viewing college as a means for self-actualization 
was associated with higher grades. Viewing college simply as a "ticket for 
a good job" (Utilitarian) was uncorrelated with college GPA, Thuti, for the 
sample of COPE students, the acceptance of the value of college as an instrur 
m^ntality for increasing one's knowledge and awareness was positively 
associated with obtaining higher grades in college. 

. . A second domain of the CEDQ , Study Practices , was also correlated 
with college GPA. Specifically, the COPE students who employed Systematic 
s:udy practices obtained higher college grades than those who didn't. It 
can be recalled from the description of the COPE program that systematic 
study habits had been taught in a special course for the students , and that 
apparently this approach to study had been employed by many of the COPE 
students. In turn, the systematic study practices helped the students ob- 
tain higher grades. 

The basic philosophy of life one employs also correlated significantly 
with college GPA. A Temporal philosophy which implies an individualistic 
and inquiring approach to life stressing th^it knowledge is open-ended and 
not certain was positively correlated with college GPA. Moreover, it also 
suggests that a person experience's life on one*s own regcirdless of prior 
cultural values , and with a realistic and open mind to new and different 
concepts and values. In addition, the association may also indicate an 
acceptance and openness to values encountered in college and an active 
participation' in the learning experiences college offers . It can be recalled 
that the students were attending college in spite of the ambivalence or , in 
some cases, an open rejection of college by their parents. 

' . ..'-'^ i^-"' ■ - 
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Self-concept, as measured by the CEOQ, was also associated with 
college CPA. Students who perceived themselves as Inventive obtained 
. higher grades than those who didn't. Inventive , it can be recalled, describe 
. students who want to "try new things, " "haven't yet had an opportunity to 
demonstrate -^hat they" can do , " and "perform best in tense situations . " In 
addition, they.Hke to "invent new ways to do things." In short, the more 
creative and inventive pOPE students were the ones who obtained the 
highest grades. The Inventive subscale apparently reflects the ability of 
the students to employ their creative abiHties to adapt to college, and to 
obtain high grades. 

General attitudes about the ideal attributes of a career also contri- 
buted to academic performance of the COPE students . Regionality . a cul- ^ 
tural value of many Spanish speaking as well as other individuals preferring 
to live in specific regions, was inversely associated with college GPA. In 
other words . students who accepted the idea of a "ijb away from home" ob- 
tained higher grades than those who didn't. Thus, students who were 
more "career bound" and less "place bound" obtained higher grades than 
those .who weren't, thus, in part reflecting the independence of J:he stu- 
dents to "make it on their own . " a 

Moreover, a desire to "work with other people" also was inversely 
correlated with grades. Apparently, working with others did not reflect 
the need for an adequate base of knowledge from which assistance to others 
could be given. Students scoring low on the desire to "work with people" 
may indeed be more independent and desire to develop their knowledge in 
particular areas, and thus account for the abiHty of these students to obtain 
higher grades. In addition, low'scores on the subscale may also identify 
people who prefer jobs in technical and less social careers. Work vAth ' 
Eeogle correla^d positively with the SDS Social subscale and negatively with 
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ihe Realistic subscale . . 

In summary, the multiple regression analysis indicated that for the 
three major areas of predictors in this study, the most important in rank 
order importance were (1) prior educational attainment, (2; current atti- 
tudes toward education and a career, and (3) background characteristics. 
Thv '"^iree major areas accounted for, respectively, 28%, 19% and 14% of the 
total variance among the predictors. Background characteristics and prior 
educational attainment which are immutable attributes of students cannot 
be influenced by college experiences. On the other hand, current attitudes 
and values toward an education are subject to change by specific programs 
and experiences in college. Moreover, students attitudes were significant 
predictors of a substantial portion (19%) of the variance associated with col- 
lege GPA. It appears warranted to conclude that specific attention to the 
current attitudes of college students is a promising line of inquiry for identity 
factors which assist in the retention of students in college. In short, atti- 
tudes and values are changeable, and specific programs can be designer! 
which provide students with opportunities for self-actualization. 

C. Predictors of College GPA for Comparison Groups 

Along with prior educational attainment, current attitudes toward 
education and careers were important predictors of college success for the 
COPE students, and not for other~students with similar background charact- 
eristics, the analysis was also computed with the two other student groups. 
The multiple regression analyses was computed for the Education students 
and the Voc^Ed students . Thus, contributors to success in college for the 
three groups of students were compared. 

Separate multiple regression analyses were computed with the CEDQ 
and ACT scores as predictors and college GPA as the dependent variable. 

, . 42. 
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The SDS scores were not used in the analyses because the Education and 
Voc-Ed students had not completed the instrument. Thus, a'total of 32 
independent variables were used in the multiple regression analysis . and 
the results are presented in Table 7. ^An overview of the results in the table 
indicate that all three groups had uniquely different sets of predictors 
associated with college GPA . ' 

COPE Students. The results for the COPE students were by and 
large the same as when the SDS scores were included in the regression 
analysis . A few variables were weighted differently as a result of the 
- different set of predictors, but the basic pattern stiU remained. 

Education Students. For the Education students, the older stu- y 
dents obtained higher grades than the younger students. However, it was 
not simply because they had attended college longer , note the lack of 
correlation for educational level, but instead because they were older. 
Also the female education students obtianed higher grades than the male 
students . The income of the parents also correlated positively with GPA . 
and the "active urging" from\he father for the student to attend college 
also was positively correlated with GPA. Thus, for the education students . ' 
the ones who were older females . who came from higher income famiUes 

and were urged by their father to attend_coJle^e^re_olitaining-the4irgh^^^ 

grades in-college classes. 

Surprisingly, none of the ACT scores for the Education students 
were associated with coUege GPA. However, high school GPA was a signi- 
ficant positive predictor of college GPA. None of the attitudes toward educa- , 
tion or a career were significantly correlated with coUege GPA for the educa- 
tion sample. However, a few were sufficiently high for an interpretation . 
^Specifically, an inverse correlation occurred for Education students who 
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Beta Correlation Coefficients for 
CEDQ, ACT, H.S. GPA with College GPA. 
for Comparison Groups 
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COPE 
(N=62) 



1. 


Sex 




2. 


Age 




3 . 


Education • 


14 


4. 


Population of home^ town 


5. 


Years in community 


35* 


- 6. 


Church attendance 




7. 


Pa'S'ent income .- _^ 

Student income 

Father " s education K . 




8. 


34* 


9. 


10. 


Mother's education 




11. 


Father ' s education attitude 


-35* 


12. 


Mother's education attitude 


-29* 


13. 


Self -Development 




14. 


Utilitarian 


26* 


15. 


Systematic 


16. 


Procrastination 




17. 


Interactive 


20 


18. 


Goal-E irec ted 


19. 


Inventive 


14 


20. 


Social adaption 


21. 


Temporal 


37* 


22. 


Rational 


14 


23. 


Security 


-19 


24. 


Work with peoplfe 


25. 


Independence 


-35* 


26. 


Regional 


27. 


High School GPA 


44* 


28. 


ACT English ' 


-16 


29. 


ACT Math 


34* 


30. 


ACT Social Studies 


-45* 


31. 


ACT Natural Sciences 




32. 


ACT Ciomulative 


.72 




Multiple Correlation 



EDUC 
(N=151) 



19* 
13 



14 



16* 



-09 

-11 
11 



s 



-13 



17* 



.48 



Voc-ed 
(N=60) 



-38* 

14 
18 



-31* 

-17 
-36* 

17 
15 
25* 

12 

40* 

.70 



♦Significant .05 level 
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viewed education as UtiUtarian and college GPA. The students who viewed 
it as Utilitarian , primarily as a means to obtain a job . received lower grades 
in college than those who didn't . . ' ■ j 

The study practices of the Education students also were associated 
with GPA. Those scoring high on Procrastination received lower grades than 
those who didn 'l . and those who employed an Interactive mode of study ob- 
tained higher grades than those who didn't . Systematic study practices for 
the Education students, was uncorrelated with college GPA . ,^:ducation stu- 
dents who perceived Security as a major attribute of an ideal career obtained 
lower grades in college than those who didn't. 

In summary, background characteristics and high school GPA were 
the better predictors of college GPA for education students than were cur- 
- rent attitudes and ACT,scores for the education students . Moveover . the 
total variance accounted for by the predictors (25%) was less than one-half 
what it was for the X:OPE and Voc-Ed students . Apparently , the loss in ' 
total variance was in part due- to the lack.of importance in current attitudes 
toward education Ld careers for the Education students. 

Voc-Ed Students . All the'Voc-Ed students were females, enrolled 
in a class to learn shorthand. Thus , the san^ple was not typical of the 

raxige of students normally enrolled in the technical^chool on c^pus. How- 
ever, the sample did provide another comparison group with background 
characteristics and prior educational attainment similar to the COPE students. 

; The size of the student's hometown was inversely correlated with 
college GPA; Students from smaller towns obtained higher grades than the 
ones from larger cities . In addition, the students who attended church mere 
frequently obtained higher grades than those who didn't. 

Parent income also was positively correlated with college GPA. Stu- 
dents from higher income faiciUes obtained higher grades than the students 
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from lower income families . Student income was uncorrelated with GPA , 
and in like manner for this sample, the father's education was hot corre- 
lated with grades . Thus , the ability of the family to provide for college 
expenses was an important contributor to the grades Voc-Ed students re- 
ceive in college classes . f^. 

The Voc-Ed students who viewed college as highly Utilitarian were 
the ones who obtained lower grades in college classes. Thus, there was an . 
inverse correlation between Utilitarian and college GPA. The students 
viewing college as something more than a "ticket to a good job" were ob- 
taining better grades than those who didn't . The study practices of the 
^shorthand students were uncorrelated with class grades . 

Two measures of self-concept were inversely correlated with GPA 
for the Voc-Ed students . Specifically , Goal-Directed which measures "it is 
important to get ahead in life," and "try to get good grades" was negative]/ 
correlated with GPA. In addition. Social Adaptation , which in part measures 
how much the student is influenced by peers also was negatively correlated 
with GPA. Thus , Voc-Ed students who had realistic short term goals ; and 
were not greatly influenced by their peers, were obtaining higher grades 
than those who had long term goals arid "did what their friends wanted to do. 

Attributes of an ideal career were important predictors for the Voc- 
Ed students - A career with Security was positively correlated with GPA . 
Also students who wanted to Work with People and those who scored high 
on Independence obtained higher grades than those who didn't. The 
Regional aspect of a career was xincorrelated with GPA. Thus, Voc-Ed stu- 
dents who wanted a job working with other people, that provided security 
arid allowed them to have independence , were the ones who obtained the 
highest grades . 

40 
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High school GPA correlated positively, but not significantly with 
college GPA for the Voc-Ed students . The ACT Math score , however , was 
significantly associated with GPA^. Those obtaining high scores on the Math 
subscale also obtained high grades in the shorthand class. None of the 
other ACT scores correlated with class GPA. 

The total multiple correlation of .70 which accounted for approxi- 
mately 50% of the variance indicated that a substantial number of the vari- 
ables contributing to GPA for the Voc-Ed students had been identified. 

In summary , the Voc-Ed students who were successful in their 
technical school classes -had the following attributes. The students came 
from small towns and their parents had sufficient income to support them 
in school. The students had a short term goal— take the shorthand class, 
and not be overly influenced by what their peers wanted them to do. In 
addition they wanted a job with security, allowed them to work with other 
people, and one which provided them with independence. Prior educational 
attainment was not an important contributor to their success in college. Math 
ability, however, was significantly associated with their ability to learn 
shorthand in the Vocational Education School. 
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V CONCLUSION 

The study was conducted to identify contributors to success in 
college for low prior educational attainment students from differing cul- 
tural backgrounds. The open admission policy in many universities has 
increased the number of low prior educational attainment students currently 
enrolled on campuses throughout the nation. One of the universities. New 
Mexico State University, established a special program, COPE, to provide 
counseling and tutorial services to academically "high risk" students. The 
objectives of the study included describing the background characteristics 
of the COPE students, comparing the attitudes toward education and careers 
of the COPE students with other students with similar background character- 
istics, and finally to examine the predictors of success in college for three 
groups of students: COPE, Education and Voc-Ed. 

A. Summary ^ ' 

The COPE program was established to assist low income low prior 
educational attainment students from multicultural backgrounds to obtain a 
college education. The major components of the program included recruit- 
ment, retention and placement services for participating students. The re- 
tention portion of the program was delimited for analysis in this study. 
Counseling and tutorial services were p? led to assist COPE students 
while attending classes on campus. Two pecial courses were designed 
for the students. One, Individual Study , was designed to teach study 
skills, for example: note-taking, test-taking* listening, and other individ- 
ual study methods . Another required class was Career Planning and Dev- 
elopment , a course to acquaint students with different careers, and to ex- 
plore their Career interests. The SDS was administered and used as the 

r 
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.. basis for vocational and course counseling. The COPE students also had 
a variety of General Education courses from which to select and they re- : ■ 
ceived individual and group tutorial services for the Gener^J Education- 
courses . GOPE staff also provided individual counseling services / oppor- 
tunities for students to establish friendships with other students, and in- 
formation about other services offered on campus . The key components of 
the program included teaching study skiUs. awareness of careers, tutoring, 
fostering friendships among GOPE students, and allowing students to choose 
among alternative general education courses offered on campus. 

The background characteristics and current attitudes toward educa- 
tion of the GOPE students were compared witli two other groups of students. 
One group was enrolled in an Education course, and the other group was en- 
rolled in a shorthand class in the Vocational Techhical School on campus . . 
The Background characteristics of the three groups were very similar, but 
the GOPE students differed from the other in terms of their attitudes towards 
education and careers. 

GOPE males were inventive and resourceful students who were in- 
fluenced little by their peers. They employed a rational philosophy of life 
and preferred a career which provided them independence, rather than 
simply an opportunity to work with other people . Education was viewed as 
Utilitarian— preparation for a good job—and they often reported that they 
learned more on their own than from the instructor . 

The GOPE females came from families with more education than the ^ 

males and they were "actively urged" by their parents to attend coUege. 

The females viewed education as an instrumentality for self-development 

and self-actuahzation. Rather than utilitarian— as an instrumentality for 

obtaining a good job . 
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In the analysis of predictors of success in college for the COPE stu- 
dents, attitudes toward education and careers were almost as important as 
prior educational attainment and more important than the backgrolind character 
istics of the students. High school CPA was significantly correlated with 
college GPA, but only the ACT Math score correlated significantly with col- 
lege CPA; the English and Social Studies subscales were negatively corre- 
lated and the other subscales were uncorrelated with GPA. Thus, for the 
most part, ACT scores were a misleading index of success in college for 
the multicultural sample of students . 

Contributors to "success in college" spanned several domains of 
attitudes toward education and careers. COPE students viewing, education 
as an instrumentality for Self -Development obtained higher grades than those 
who didn't. The students who employed Systematic study practices also ob- 
tained higher grades than those who didn't. In addition, students with an 
Inventive self-concept received higher grades than those who didn4 perceive 
themselves as Inventive. COPE students employing a Temporal philosophy 
of life, indicating for example that knowledge is open ended rather than cer- 
tain as well as actively participating to achieve short-term goals attained 
higher grades than students who didn't. 

Specific attributes of an ideal career reported by COPE students also 
correlated with college GPA. Students indicating they would accept employ- 
ment outside the region attained higher grades than those who did not wish 
to leave their hometowns. Also, students who wanted a job in which they 
could work with other people, obtained lower grades than those who reported 
that this attribute was not important to them. Thus, even though COPE stu- 
dents were undecided about a specific c^eer, general attributes of a career 
were f^elated to th^ir performance in college classffis. 
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The measures of background characteristics, prior educational 
attainment, and attributes toward education and careers accounted for 
approximately 50% of the variance associated with college GPA, One finding 
of the study was the importance that current attitudes toward education had 
with the grades low prior educational attainment students obtained in col- 
lege. It appeared that special programs, COPE f6r example, were helpful 
to teach specific skills as well as influence a student's attitude toward educa- 
tion and as a result allowed the student to obtain higher grades in college 
than if they didn't participate in the program. Also important is the notion, 
as shown by the analysis, that current attitudes toward education as as im- 
portant as background characteristics and prior educational attainmer. 
predictors of success in college. Thus, programs such as COPE which in- 
fluence a student's attitude toWard education assist students who probaky 
would not otherwise attend a university, succeed in their college classes. 

B. Recommendations 

Coincident with a study of an ongoing program which is operating 
"successfully, " it is possible to identify fac^Lrs which may improve the 
services offered by the program . The purpose of the study was to identify 
factors contributing to success in college by students participating in the 
program'. The specifib variables contributing to "success" have been identi- 
fied and discussed. Now, however, it isMmportant to note some observations 
of the program as well as impHcations from the data which may assist in 
improving the services offered by the COPE program. 

. It appears that students who enter' the COPE progrjim their first 
semester on campus have a greater chance of succeeding in college than 
similar students who "try it on their own, " and then participate in COPE 
after one or more semesters on campus. The study pointed out the importance 
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of current attitudes of the students, and the transfer students often have 
not done well on their own, and their attitudes toward education have been 
adversely effected;^ Accordingly, it appears that every'^ffort needs co be 
taken to enroll eligible students in the COPE program during their first 
semester on campus. 

The COPE program, as designed, appears to provide students with 
skills and attitudes-vvhich facilitate the transition to college. Students are 
taught study skills, career awareness, and obtain tutorial services for the 
general education classes they attend. An important aspect of the tutorial 
services is the fact that the tutor attends the class along with the students , 
and thus is familiar with the content of the class, and the particular emphasis 
of the instructor. It appears, from observations by the COPE staff that it 
would be helpful to the students if additional General Education classes with 
higher course numbers were available alternatives for the students. Thus, 
stud<ent£, could, under the auspices of the COPE program, pursue a sequence, 
of courses with increasing complexity ^ prior to this transfer to normal enroll- 
ment classes . 

The study reported the importance of study practices and college 
grades. Thus, the required class which teaches study skills appears to be 
helpful to the students. Moreover, the other required class Career Planning 
and Development also provided the opportunity for individuals and COPE 
staff to discuss information about careers. The SDS provided an instrument- 
ality for discussion of careers with the students. Also the students found 
the SDS "helpful,!' and the. SDS should continue to be used in the class. 

In view of the findings that attitudes toward education and attributes 
of an ideal career were associated with college GPA, it is 'recommended that 
the CEDQ or a similar instrument also continue to be used in the COPE pro- 
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gram.' Thus, the instrument may ser as an imoetus for dialogue between 
COPE staff 2nd students about the importance of the student^s attitude toward 
college, 

J- 

C. >^ Conclusion . ' - 

A program to provide counseling and tutorial ser^dces to low prior 

educational attainment students was established cn a university campus, and 

was successful in retaining approximately 60% of the participating students. 

Thus, the program, as it is currently operating was considered "successful." 

An examination of the background characteristics of COPE, Education, 

and Voc-Ed students found that all students were very similar.. Then, COPE 

students are not as "different" from regular, enrollment students as commonly 

perceived, ' 

Current attitudes toward education and careers were an important 
contributor to success in coUege, and special program and classes have 
been designed to foster attitudes which assist students to succeed in college. 
Accordingly, background characteristics and prior educational attainment 
are not the only contributors topoUege success. In fact, ACT scores were 
a misleading index of proba?gle success in college. The evidence provided 
by this study did not lendiupport to the findings of other studies which in- ^ 
dica^ed that socio-Wcoriomic background' was the most important predictor of • 
college grades. 

In summary, COPE students are inventive. and creative students who,- 
are actively participating in the college experience in spite of their. parents' 
adverse view of education . The students also are independent and employ a 
temporal philosophy of Ufe which allows them to be open and receptive to 
new experiences and cultiiral values . Their current attitudes and values 
toward education are important contributors to their success in coUege. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE . ^ 

THEORIES OF CAREER l^EVELOPMENT 

At this junctjire, there are several theories which define the major 

tiirusts for career development research during the past 25 years . Budke^ ' 
2 

and Herr already'have pubhshed reviews of the persisting theoretical 

approaches to career education. , t. 

3 ' 

Super reported "a c^eer is the sequence of occupations , jobs , 
and positions in-the life of an individual whether they are or are not vertically 
and laterally related. " In a similar manner. Bush supports Super ^b^ indi- 
eating that "a career is a term sometimes used to indicate the. type of job or 
the Hne of work a person pursues . ^ It might be more meaningful to define 
, a career as simply a lifetime of work and learning or the occupational ipath 
a worker pursues . A^^areer is made up of tasks , jobs , steps , and levels 
of work extending over a lifetime. In other words , a career is the sum of 
all the jobs filling a lifetime." 

Developmental Theories 

Theories/taking a developmental approach to career education, for ' 
the most part, describe self-concept as an important component, for example,^ 
Ginzberg. 

1. Vocational behavior finds its roots in the earlyJtife of the child 
and develops over time. 

2. Occupational choice is a developmental process: it is not a 
single decision, but a series of decisions made over a period of years. 

3. The factors which influence the ultimate vocation^fdboice include 
individual values, emotional factors, the amount and kind of education, and 
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the impact of reality through environmental pressures. 

4. The choice process can be defined in terms of life stages which 
place different demands upon the individual. Compromises between wishes 
and possibilities contribixte tc an irreversibility as the proc^js con^ixiues. 

Ginzberg contends that occupational choice is a elopmental pro- 
cess beginning in early childhood and influenced by family background and . 
experiences which effect the values, emotions, and aspirations of the individ- 
ual. All these affective behaviors change through the developmental process 
and ultimately have influence upon career choices. 

Super, another developmental theorist, has probably the most per- 
severing approach today whichj,^.lso reiterates the importance of self-coircept 
for career choice.^ 

1; The primary construct in career development is the development 
and implementation of the self-concept. The individual chooses occupational 
or educational altematives^which allow him to function in a role consistent 
i'^ith his self-concept . 

2. The self- concept is a function of one's developmental history. 

3. There is importance to acquiring vocational maturity of occupa- 
tional information (educational, psychological, and economic) as well as 
planning , independence, crystallization of interests, and specifications 
and implementations of preferences. 

Tiedeman alsc points out the importance of early childhood experience 

7 

in the family as well as noting the significance of rational choices later in life. 

1. The evolution of vocational identity is dependent upon early child- 
hood experiences with the family unit, the psychological crises encountered 
at various developmental stages and the agreement between the society ^s 
meaning system and the individual meaning system. / 

56 . /■ / 
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.a 2 . The intimacy of self-concept and career concept is to be consid- 

ered. / 

3. Career development is a continuing process of differentiating 
ego identity. 

4. The school system or guidance methods can order the stages of 
career development and personal trends can be given new direction or even 
reversed. 

5. The individuaPs perceptual structure of work is the gyroscope 
directing his career. 

6. It is possible to choose educational and vocational pursuits on 
a rational basis . 

Along with early childhood family relationships which shape self- 
concept . Tiedeman points out the importance of the influences of education . 
counseling, and rational choices about attribtues of a career. He also dis- 
cusses the importance of developing maturity and ego identity which contri- 
butes to the individual's philosophy of life . 

Personality Theories 

A major assumption of career choice theories from a personality frame 
of reference is that differences in personality structure reflect different need 
dispositions of individuals, and the satisfaction of these needs are sought 
occupational choices. Accordingly. Roe states that different career areas 
attract persons of different need dispositions and personalities . 

1 . Early child rearing practices are related to the kinds of intc 
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Cer- 



acJ^ons that persons establish with other persons-toward or away from-and 
with things . ^ • ^ 

2. Securing opportunities to express individual styles of behavior 
is inherent in choices made and vocational behavior. ^ Thus, occupational 
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choices are processes of self-categorization. 

3. Occupations can be described in terms of fields which describe 
an individual's orientation to or away from people or things. 

8 

Roe emphasizes the part personality plays in career choice. In 
addition, she points out the importance of a person'e orientation toward or 
away from people or things as an important attribute of career choice. Roe 
also discusses the role of education which is necessary for complex jobs, and 
the importance of increased concern with occupational clusters . 

Holland emphasized hierarchies within occupational clusters requiring 

different amounts of education as well as the importance of self-knowledge in 

9 

relation to choosing. His theoretical tenets include: 

1. Self-knowledge is important to the individual's movement through 
educational decisions to occupational environments. 

2. People seek those settings and occupations, including curricula, 
which permit expression of their personality styles. 

3. Personality types and career environments can be classified on 
a similar basis . ^ 

Decision-Making Theories 

Decision-making is the major emphasis of a number of other theories 
of career choice. Basically, individuals have several alternatives among which 
to choose, and each event has a value to the individual as well as a probability 
of occurrence. A sound decision occurs when the alternative has an optimum 
value. 

1 . Brayfield and Crites report that choice occurs under conditions 
of uncertainty or risk.^^ 

2. Decision-making includes identifying and defining one's values; 
what they are aiid what they are not. 

to 



Risk-taking is an important variable to Brayfield and Crites in the 
context of career decision-making . Decision-making is also related to the 
philosophical values and attitudes held by an individual. 

Herr also discussed the importance of socio-economic background 
as an influence upon expectation/aspiration differences for careers. He 
points out that a person from a disadvantaged background may see himself 
as unable to attain his aspirations where one from an advantaged socio- 
economic background may be able to fulfill his aspirations. 

Herr suggested a number of concepts which describe existing 
theories of career development and the need for further research . 

1. Children learn to see themselves as inferior or superior and 
their self-perceptions are related to self-concept development, mastery of 
developmental tasks . and career decisiveness or indecisiveness . 

2. Career development can be described in terms of learning 

tasks wHch at..: important at each stage of personal development. Individuals 
differ in their readiness for career development, and their differences have 
something to do with the values and attitudes related to socio-economic back- 
grounds. ^. 

3. Career development is modifiable and should be reinforced by 
many educational experiences and the attitudes of those who monitor the 
experiences . 

4 . The potential existsf to identify the attitudes . knowledge and 
skills which contribute to career maturity or development. 

5.. Cognition about courses of action as well as self is centi-al to 
all existing theories . and seem to require the student to develop a theory 
about himself. 

Herr indicated a need for research on socio-economic factors influ- 
encing career development, achievement motivation, career motives and 
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occupational valuing. 

Theories of Person-Environment Relationships 

Considerable research has been conducted on person-environment ■ 
relationships. Some of the investigators have developed theories in regard \ 
to person-environment relationships, but much of the research which has 
been conducted is isolated and non-theoretically based. Accordingly, the 
following describes several of the major theoretical positions concerning 
person-environment relationships . 

Barker contends tha*. enviroxiirentR select and shape the behaviors 
of people who inhabit thom, and people tend to behave in highly similar ways 
in specific environments regardless of their individual differences in per- 
ceptions.^^ Thus, it is postulrted that environments have a coercive influ- 
ence upon human behavior. Specifically, Barker ba^es her theory upon 
three basic assumptions: 

1. Media (people) comply with the forces of the thing (environmental 

r 1 

setting): people have a propen£7>y to be receivers and trarjsdiicers in response 
to the pattern of forces 'n the behavior setting. 

2. Environmental settings impot: * its pattern upon people via its own 
driving forces. ^ 

3. If the docility of the media (people) and the driving forces of the 
thing (environmental setting) are measured it may be possible to account in 
some VJegree for the consequences which occiar across person-environment 
boundaria^. . 

Research testing the theoretical assumptions of Barker has been 
directed toward behavior differences between inhabitants in small behavior 
settings and inhabitants in large settings . The research supported the notion 
that inh^.bitants in small behavior settings are ibr the most part involved in 



more actions, stronger actions, and more varied actions than in large 

behavior settings. A review of studies conducted to test Barker's theory 

12 

IS presented by Walsh . 

Clark and Trow hypothesized that certain broad patterns of studeiit 
orientation toward college give meaning to relationships among students. 
Moreover, these orientations may be identified as subcultures if they tend 
to stimulate shared perceptions and behavior among students exhibiting a 
common orientation. The four orientations or subcultures emerge from the 
Combination of two dimensions: (1) the degree to which students identify 
with ideas, and (2) the degree to which students identify with their college. 
Clark and Trow provide the following description of the four subcultures: 
Academic , Nonconformist , Collegiate and Vocational . 

The Academic subculture is composed of serious students who are 
involved with ideas and identify with their college. They tend to work 
hard, achieve high grades, and talk about their academic work cutside of 
class. In general, these students pursue ideas and knowledge. 

The Nonconformist subculture is composed of students who are in- 
volved with ideas, but they tend not to identify with their college. This 
subculture seems to value individualistic styles, concern for personal identity 
and self-awareness, and often contempt for organized society. 

The Collegiate subculture is composed of students who tend to be 
loyal to their college but indifferent to serious intellectual demands. Students 
in this subculture tend to value social life, extra-curricular activities, athle- 
tics and intimate friendships. Thus, this subculture emphasizes the social 
and extra-curricLilar component of college life. ^ 
The Vocational subculture is composed of students who tend not to ' 
be intellectually oriented. In addition, these students have little involvement 
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with their college. These students view college as off-the-job training leading 
to a diploma and a better job which they could not otherwise obtain. In sum, 
members of this subculture are primarily interested in obtaining training for 
a specific career in their chosen field. 

No research, as yet, shows that students reporting a common orienta- 
tion actually interact with each other as proposed by the theory. Nor is their 
evidence, at this time, that students enter and participate in interactional en- 
vironments congruent with their major subcultiiral orientation. 

New comb et al. , have explored student types and subcultures at 

14 \ 
Bennington College. l^Jewcomb .assumed two basic dimensions (individualism 

and intellectuality) existed indeperidently and was helpful in forming a model 
of the social structure of the student body. These two dimensions were asso- 
ciated with the six student types which were proposed in the model: Creative 
Individualists , the Wild Ones , the Scholars , the Social Group , Leaders , and 
Political Activists * 

Subsequent research for the most part was successful in discriminating 
between the types on a number of variables, for example: personality, self- 
ratings, conventionality, small task, serious conversation, political attitu^'^s, 
community participation, personal background, interests, and status. Thus, 
background variable, attitudes and interests had residual influences associ- 
ated with differing types of students attending college. \ 

, To Holland, human behavior is a function of personality and environ- 

15 . ' ^ ■ ■ \ 

ment. Holland also proposes that vocational choice is,\ in part, an expres- 
sion of personality, and empirically it appears that vocati^onal preferences 
are moderately related to personality. Conversely, because vocational pre- 
ferences are correlated with vocational interests, it is plausible to assume 

■ . • - ■ ■ \ 

that vocational interests are in part an expression of personality. He further 

62 . ■ \- 
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contends that vocational intererts are not isolated, but'instead a product of , 
an individual's life history (heredity, culture, personal forces, and'the 
physical environment), and that preferences' for occupations are expressions 
of personality which has developed from accumulated life experiences in 
differing environmental settings. A final assumptiori is made that congruent 
person-environment relationships lead to outcomes that are predict^J^le from 
knowledge of persQnality types and environmental models. The outcomes in- 
clude, for example: vocational choice, vocational stability, vocatiorial achieve 
ment. personal stability, creative performance, and personal development . " 

Validation research has been conducted in support of Holland's 
theoretical position. A partial annotated bibliography .of studies was pre- ' ' 
pared by Holland. Nafziger. and Gottfredson. ' • ' 

Pervin proposes a transactional theory of person-environment . 
interaction.^^ At the base of the theory is the assumption that human 
behavior can be understood in terms of the interactions (cause-effect rela- 
tior^ships) and transactions (reciprocal relationships) between the individual 
and his environment. It was proposed that a match of individual to environment 
will probably contribute to a higher degree of performance and satisfaction . 
A low degree of fit will probably result in decreased performance and dissat- 
isfaction. Pervin contends that performance and satisfaction may be analyzed 
best as a function of the interaction among individual, task, and situational 
or environmental variables . 

Pervin's transactional approach is based on a cognitive balance 
orientation . The following two assumptions are made about cognitive con- 
sistency or balance: (1) it is assumed that cognitive consistency allows 
individuals to predict more accurately and behave more effectively^in their 
interactions with others . (2) there is a basic tendency for individuals to 
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attempt to reduce imbalanced states such as cognitive dissonance and incon- 
sistency. 

Studies of the Spcinish-Speaking 
17 

Madsen, a cultural anthropologist, observed Mexican '-Americans in 

south Texas and described some of the cultural values unique to persons of 

this heritage. The study conducted in 1964 has been controversial and included 

many stereotypic observations which persist today and in many cases remain 

unresolved from the standpoint of objective research findings. In addition, 

Burma^,^ Knowlton^,^ Loomis?^ Croft^^ Kluckholn^^ Stoddard^^ Vogt?^ and 
25 

Griffiths also have conducted studies related to the cultural values of the . 
Spanish-speaking in the Southwest. 

Madsen describes the meaning of La Raza (the Race) . The term 
refers to all Latin Americans who are united by cultural and spiritual bonds 
derived from God. The concept of La Raza is a cultural value which provides 
cohesiveness and identity among Spanish-speaking in the American milieu. 
Accordingly, peer pressure as well as other leveling mechanisms are brought 
to bear upon the Spanish-speaking student who obviously adopts values of 
the Anglo culture. 

Jvlachismo , another cultural value of Mexican-Americans , is primarily 
defined by the coAjcept of manliness. Man is stronger, more reliable, and 
more intelligent than the femaile, ^ind this paternalism is a cultural value 
which provides more independence to men than it does for women. The male 
is the one who represents the family and the female is not usually offered the 
opportxinity f6r independence. In recent years, however, many Speinish- 
speaking women are attending college in spite of the objections from family 
members. 

04 
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Knowlton reported that the solidarity of the extended family is 
another important cultural value of Mexican-Americans and consists of 
extremely strong ties to family. The extended family includes all living 
relations of the parents and each household is located as near as possible 
to the others. The family members are strongly linked by mutual aid and 
respect. Thus, many Mexican-Americans prefer to remain in locales 
whei-e family and relatives reside. 

The value conflicts of the Mexican American are multiplied with the 
acceleration of transculturation . Many individuals are caught in the dilemma 
involving the internalization of conflicting Anglo and Latin values . When 
this situation arises, it often prevents the individual from achieving in the - 
Anglo world. 

Thus, as Stoddard states, manana- becomes a reality to many, and 
although they want to accomplish, it can be done "tomorrow" just as well as 
it can be done today. A key concept associated with maKana is that the idea 
is accepted and not rejected, and the task will be accomplished in due time. 
On the other hand, many students come from "agringadd" homes where par- 
ents have identified strongly with the Anglo world, and the fahiily demands 
high grades and a future orientation in spite of the lack of good job oppor- 
tunities for Mexican-Americans in many' regions of the country. Many 
Mexican-Americans who attend college don't seem to know what they want 
out of an education, but are in college simply because of the stress for educa- 
tion by their parents. In addition, many Mexican-Americans having achieved 
status in the English speaking world see science, technology and progress 
as the keys to a brighter tomorro^. 

An educated person is one who has been well trained as a social 
being. Educated persons display both polish and courtesy (urbanidad) in 
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social relationships. A person lacking in urbanity may be characterized as 
inexperienced, and shortcoming best blamed on circumstances. A proper 

lationship between experienced persons must preserve the dignity and 
individuality of each, and a person may think as he pleases but should 
not try to impose his ideas on anybody else . 

• Pace provided a review and analysis of publislied measuring instru- 
ments that are in current use b^ stjidents and institutions of higher education, 

and he contends that although there exists many good instruments there is a 

26 

need for the development of new ones . Pace specifically pro^ >sed designing 
instruments which cut across subject-matter areas, and measure knowledge of 
basic concepts, for example, probability, cultural relativity, cultural integrity, 
ecology, and p -ychoanalytic concepts of hv i nature and behavior. 

Pace r,iso proposed a major shift iu ^ focus of testing and attitude 
measurement. Specifically, "Educators interest lies in the objects to which 
and the way in wliich p 3rs of intelligence are applied to values, interests, 
skills, knowle-lgc appreciation are changed by education. . .Increased 
efforts to measure directly a variety of educationally relevant interests, 
attitudes, appre nations , and values will contribute to theories of personality 
more than will efforts to devise measures of traits. " 

Of particular importance in this study was the assessment of 
interests , values and attitudes of students from the Spanish speaking cul- 
ture. Were there measureable differences in attitudes, interests, and values 
stemming £ om their cultural background? Where there other differences due 
to the low educational attainment in prior schools? Moreover, was it possible 
to identify attitudes, interests, and values which were contributing to their, 
academic performance in college. 

The current controversy relative to "culture free measures" was 
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speaking studonts. Many instruments measuring attitudes and vah'c^s have 
not been examinod to determine if they were culture fr or not. Accordingly, 
a new measure of attitudes related to career education was constructed--not 
for the purpose of adding one more instrument to the plethora that already 
exists, but instead an instrument which was constructed specifically for the 
low educational attainment Spanish-speakirig student. Thus, the purpose 
of the instrument was to, as objectively as possible, identify constructs 
used by Spanish speaking lower division students to describe their per- 
ceptions of attitudes toward college and careers. In short, the instrument ^ 
was designed to measure the phenomenological world of the Spanish speaking 
student attending college in a special program designed to overcome prior 
education as well as cultural values which conflicted or supported the stu- 
dents' pursuit of a col'ege education. An identification of some of their ' 
attitudes, values, and interests might provide a basis for improving the 
services offered to the students. 
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Appendix B / ' * . 

/ 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CAREER EDUCATION 
DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE / 

/ 

• • / 

Many studies have identified variables contributing to student success 

in college , Jex concluded that high school CPA was ^he most significant pre- 

12 3 
dictor of college grade point average . Astin and pace reported that the 

/ . 

attributes of the institution also were contributing/factors to student success 

in college. Blanton and Peck indicated that the study habits of students were 

/' 

associated with college performance. 

/ 

Nafziger stated tha^ college students with Holland SDS codes most 

y j 

similar to their college major were more satisfied with college than students 
withjSI25 codes not congruent with their inajor.^ Bartee found that the self- 

concepts of disadvantaged college students were "better" than those of other 

6 ■ ■' V / ■ 

disadvantaged persons. Van Meter reported an association between an 

individual's personal philosophy of life and^the choice to involve others in 

7 

decision -making or to make decisions on o|ie^s own. 

Some autiiors have reported that Spanish speraking students have value 

systems which influeiice their educational and career choices, Madsen, for 

/ 'R 
example, describes the lack of goal orientation for Mexican-Americcins . 

Croft reported that economic conditions influenc2d the cultural 

/ 9 
values of Spanish speaking persons in northern Nev Mexico- 

Knowiton described many cultural values of the S^^.^^ash speaking and dis- 

( ■ . 

cussed in detail the concept of the extended fsmiw}^ Stoddard described 

i 

/ 11 

the individualism of the Spanish spealdng, and S^ora av^d La^jianna con- 

• ^ ■ ^ 17 

tended that Mexican-Americans lacked a drive for upward mobility. 



Cordova stated that minority st:udents felt that material taught in 
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school was irrelevant to their \real probl-e^Yns." Carter reported the extremely 
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high school drop-out rate for Mexican-Americans and indicated that a 

negative self-concept was associated with low educational attainment for 

15 

Mexican -American students. Diiling described a special pi-ogram for 
assisting low priqr educational attainment Spanish speaking students to 
adjust to and cope with college. Of particular significance is Astin's 
study wPiich identified variables which help prevent students from dropping out. 

Reviews by Euros. Bonjean.^^ and Wylie^^ indicated that many in- 
struments exist to measure attributes of students such as self-concept, 
openness, values, and study habits. However, little evidence exists that 
the instruments are culture free or have been validated with Spanish speaking 
college students. Moreover, little research has been conducted to assess 
if the values, attitudes, interests, and behaviors of Spanish speaking students 
which are associated with education are indeed different from other cultural 
groups attending college.^ 

'An analysis of attitudes related to education and careers may provide 
a basis for improving guidance, counseling and educational services offered 
to low prior educational attainment college students. 

Purpose 

This report describes the development of a research instrument, the 
Career Education Descri ption Questionnaire (CEDQ) . The instrument was 
designed to measure attitudes of individuals toward self, education and 
careers. 

The basic attitudes and values that students bring with them to college 
from varying cultural backgrounds, may be associated with adjustment to 
college life or in other cases kct as an impetus to leave college and seek 
employment. Thus, an identification of attitudes related to the role of educa- 
tion as preparation for a career may be helpful to students making decisions 
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about an appropriate career. 

Sources for the Items 

Obtaining items from a variety of sources is basic to the development 
of a measuring instrument. This technique is one way of sccurijig a broad 
span of statements for inclusion in the final instrumetit, and helps preclude 
inadvertent measurement bias from specific single sources. Thus, items 
from a multiplicity of sources contributes xo the development of instruments 
which measure relevant facets of a topic . 

One major source used to create the item bank for the CEDP was the 
literature pertaining to success in college for English speaking as well as 
Spanish speaking students. Additional sources included publications des- 
cribing the cultural values of the Spanish speaking. The sources were con- 
tent analyzed to identify statements which stimvilated the development of 
items for the preliminary form of the instrument. The concepts of cultural 
values as well as those related to success or failure in college served as an 
impetus for writing specific items. 

Another primary source of items was from university staff members 
who work with students from differing cultural backgrounds. The personal 
experiences of university staff members who counsel and socialize with stu- 
dents from Spanish speaking cultural heritages was a seminal source of items 
for the CEDP . 

Attitudes and values change, and as an additional source of information 
about contemporaiy educational philosophy and attributes of an ideal career, 
college students themselves provided input to the construction of items. Catch- 
words; phrases, and slang expressions of students were examined as possible 
sources for items. Students also examined items which already had been ob- 
tained for relevancy in addition to contributing specific items from their own 
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experience in college. Thus, input from students with fresh, creative and 
individual viewpoints was obtained. 

A final source of input to the item bank was by the project investigators 
Items were "arm-chaired" and keyed to the investigator's conceptions of con- 
cepts related to educational philosophy and career choice. Brainstorming 
sessions were conducted in which the project staff freely exchanged ideas , 
and offered statements which contributed to the development of the item bank. 
The investigators relied heavily upon personal knowledge and experience 
working with persons from varying cultural backgrounds. 

Item Selection Techniques. 

Several hundred statements relating to educational philosophy, college 
performance, and career attributes were obtained fron; different sources . 
Many of the statements were not in a form acceptable for inclusion in a 
questionnaire; they simply were notes taken during discussions and inter- 
views . Also, some of the statements included several concepts, from which 
one or more specific items were written. The statements were analyzed and 

items were constructed according to the standards proposed by Adkins^° 

^ c 21 
and Sax . 

Then the items were classified into sets of items which described the 
major domains to be measured by the instrument. At this stage of the devel- 
opment of the CEDp, prior literature including empirical studies as well as 
philosophical publications were used to identify the categories for the classi- 
fication of the items . 

Broudy, for example, contends that the aim of education is the'good 
life'and involves self-determination, self-realization and self-integratior 
Durkheim notes that education varies with the particular social context since 
it serves societies needs. Maclntyre, however, offers the caveat; when 
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eclu^^-ition is utilitarian, mear.c becon e ends and ends become means, and 

24 

bc^h society ana education suffer. Accordingly, these authors, among 
many others provided the basic notion; How is education viewed by the 
student? 

Astin, among many, pointed out the importance of study practices 
in relation to success in college, and this concept was employed to identify 
another domain included in the classification model, Wylie, also denoted 
that self-concept was an important factor related to college performance. 
Hernandez also indicated that Mexican-American students may have self- 
concepts which differ from other students because of the cultural environ- 
ment in which they were raised. 

Van Meter indicated that a person's philosophy of life may be a more 
basic index of the influences of culture than measures of personality. Thus, 
it appeared that a student's philosophy of life was another domain to include 
in the classification system. 

Many authors, Holland, for example, have developed instruments for 
measuring specific career interests. However, no studies we^^e xound which 
measured a student's ideas of the general attributes of an ide^^; career. In 
other words, attributes which could apply to many clusters of jobs. This 
appeared important, especially if the students were undecided about specific 
careers. 

From the literature, a number of domains were identified which assisted 
in the development of a classification system for organizing the items. The 
items were arranged in clusters according to the following domains. 

1. View of education refers to how education is perceived as an in- 
strumentality for gaining knowledge . 

2. Study practices refers to behaviors of the student to prepare home- 
work, particip^^te in class, and study. 
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3. Self-concept refers to behavior and attitudes toward self and 
interaction with others . 

4. Philosophy of life refers to basic concepts for perceiving life 
events and employing behavioral styles for coping with life. 

5. Attributes of an ide al career refers to preferred indiviHnal 
characteristics of an ideal career. 

Thus, the format of the CEDO was designed to include clusters of 
items associated with each of the above five domains. The arrangement of 
the items in specific domains was employed to establish a psychological "set" 
for the respondent as a means to obtain more accurate ratings of the items 
describing each domain. 

The CEDQ included 16 items describ ig biographical information about 
the respondents and 112 items arranged in the five domains. Although the 
instrument was long, more items were included in the preliminary form 
because items would be eliminated during the statistical and semantic analysis 
of the instrument. 

iiif^ Sa mple 

The sample used to develop the CEDQ was lower division students 
enrolled ai New Mexico State University. The total sample included 570 
students with low prior educational attainment as well as other students 
with similar characteristics in different programs on campus. The character- 
istics of the sample are presented in Table 1. 

The sample was composed of approximately twice as many females as 
it was males, and this percentage reflected the number in the program. 
Note, also that the students were primarily single, enrolled in lower division 
clas^ses, non-veterans, and 18-21 years old. Most of the students can from 
cities with populations ranging between 10.000 and 50,000. but many formerly 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of the Sample 
(N=569) 



Characteristic Frequency 



Sex 

Male ' 184 

Female 385 

or younger 128 

19-21 292 

22-25 80 

26-29 29 

30 or older 4 0 

Ethnicity 

Anglo American 29^? 

Spanish American 215 

Black American 30 

Native American 25 

Marital Status 

Single 415 

Engaged 19 

Married, no children 51 

Married, with children 61 

Widowed, divorced or 23 
separated 

Military Service 

Non-Veteran 467 

Reserve or Guard 10 

Veteran 52 

Other 40 

Education 

Freshman 282 

Sophomore 173 

Junior 76 

Senior 34 

Graduate 4 

Hometown Population 

blank 31 

2,500 or less 103 

2,501-10,000 102 

10.000- 50,000 209 

50.001- 100,000 56 
100,000-500,000 42 
500, 001 or' more 26 
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resided in small towns or were from very large urban areas. The sample 
included 299 Anglo American students and 215 Spanish speaking students. 
The number of Black and Native American students was considerably 
smaller; 30 and 25, respectively, 

Component Factor Analysis of CEDQ 

Factor analytic techniques have been used frequently for constructing 
measuring instruments . Harman reports an overview of the historical devel ■ 
opments in the factor analytic approach. Component factor analysis was 
selected as the statistical technique for analyzing responses to the CEDQ. 

In addition, the techniques reported by Horst,^"^ and Comrey,^^ and Halpin 
29 

and Croft which employ semantic as well as statistical criteria were used 
to i-etain items for the instrument. 

Briefly, component factor analysis assists classifying items into homo- 
geneous sets. After the items are factor analyzed, a content analysis is con- 
ducted to identify a common, underlying relationship among the clusters of 
items. Then, a name for the construct describing the common relationship 
is assigrcd to the cluster of items. The name reflects the semantic relation- 
ship a- the items in the cluster. Traditionally, ^the procedure allows 
an inv .stigator to infer the number and type of basic concepts employed by 
a sample when responding to a questionnaire. The factor analysis shows which 
items are perceived in common clusters by the sample, and the semantic analysis 
identifies the underlying conceptual association among the sets of items. 

Component factor analysis and Varimax rotation were computed with the 
112 items of the QEDQ. Separate analyses were computed for each of the five 
domains. Two, three, or four factor solutions depending upon the '-domain 
wei-e found to be the optimum niimber of factors to rotate. 
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Items were not retained if they did not fit the semantic connotation of 
the item set or failed to obtain a near .40 factor loading on the -appropriate 
factor and relatively low or near zero leadings on the remaining factors. 
Based upon the statistical and semantic analysis, a total of 28 items were 
excluded from the CEDP . In addition, the factor analyses indicated that , 
14 relatively independent factors were m-; asured by the 84 items retained 
in the instrument . 

The factor matrices for the CEDQ are presented in Table 2, Note, 
the items have been rearranged into item clusters measuring the specific 
factors . Each item was abbreviated, and the complete item statement is in- 
cluded in the CEDQ form in Appendix A, The item numbers in the table 
correspond to the numbers in the booklet. In AdHiti 

— " o ' — — — y . 

communalities , percent variance accounted for by each factor, and the co- 
efficient alpha reliabilities are included in the table. 

The items, for the most part, obtained high factor loadings on the 
appropriate factor, and lower or near zero factor loadings on other factors. 
Thus, the CEDQ has relatively high factorial purity. However, in some cases 
it was necessary to assign items to a cluster to increase the reliability of the 
subscale. In this case factoral purity was reduced to obtain higher reliability 
for the subscale. 

The Constructs Measured by the CEDQ 

The item sets separated by factor analytic procedures were content 
analyzed to identify a common underlying relationship among the items in 
each cluster. A name was assigned to the common relationship, and definitions 
v/ere written to identify the construct describing the common relationship . The 
definitions for the constructs measured by the CEDQ are presented in Plate I. 
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Table 2 

View of Education 
Principal Components Factor Analysis and 
Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix for 
Career Education Description Questionnaire 

(N=570) 



No. I II 



Item 



35 


50 


-12 


26 


36 


33 


09 


•13 


37 


54 


-19 


33 


38. 


48 


-14 


25 


44 


63 


-11 


41 


3 S 


30 


12 


10 


4 3 


^1 "7 

4 7 


08 


22 


45 


6 8 


05 


47 


46 


4 3 


-02 


23 



27 




54 


30 


28 


-19 


30 


13 


29 


03 


63 


39 


30 




= 52 ■ 


33 


33 


-05 


45 


21 


25 


34 


50 


36 



Self -development 

College helps one learn 
culture of others 
Parents expected me to go 
to college 

Education develops one's 
own philosophy 
Instructors provide indi- 
vidual assistance 
Learn much in college 
courses 

College helps find friends 
with other cultures 
Jobs open to all cultures 
College is a place to find 
friends 

I wanted to attend college 

Utilitarian 

Learn more on own than 

from instructor 

Like only classes I need^ 

for graduation 

Required courses not 

relevant 

Like classes that are 
practical 

Don't need degree for good 
job 

Aggressive in competitive 
situations 



2*5 1,6 Eigenvalue 

'^^ .28 Percent variance 

•^^ -38 Alpha reliability 
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Table 2 (cont.) 
Study Practices 



No. 


I 


II 


III 


h2 


47 


64 


/ -04 


17 


44 


56 


57 


07 


37 


4 7 


57 


60 




19 


42 


58 


64 ; 


-08 


16 


44 


65 


61 


-05 


-01 


37 


66 


46 


09 


12 


23 


67 


70 


-01 


09 


50 



49 


-58 


47 


30 


64 


51 


23 / 


64 


-19 


51 


53 ' 




•49 


-27 


37 


63 


• -12 


.67 


08 


47 


64 


\-36 


55 


15 


45 


70 


, 02 


.63 


- -04 


41 












48 


13 


13 


52 


31 


55 




■ 15 


43 


31 


60 


10 


-22 


66 


49 


61 




S 






02 


-09 


61 


38 


62 


13 


94 


52 


> 29 


68 


24 


-05 


58 


39 




3.9 


2.2 


1.9 






.21 


.32 


.42 






.77 


.60 


.57 





Item 

Systematic Study 

Work hard to get good 
grades 

Use dictionary for words 
. I don * t know 
Read assignments prior 
to class 

Review class materials 
before exam 
Homework has priority 
over things 

Perform best during an 
exam 

Do homework on a regular 
basis 



Put off homework 
Have difficulty remember- 
ing during exam 
Worry about flunking 
college 

Mind wanders when trying 
to study 

Cram the night before 
exam 

Need to improve study 
habits 

Interactive Study , 

Have selected a career 
Obtain help if don't 
under stahd 

Easily express myself 
orally 

Easily express thoughts 
in writing 

Anticipate what instruc- 
tor asks on exam 
Participate actively in 
class discussion 



Eigenvalue 
Percent variance 
Alpha reliability 



80 
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Table 2 (cont.) 
Self-Concept 



2 

III h Item ./ 



Inventive 

26 Fc . opportunities demo what 
pan do / 
05 46 Invent new ways to do 

things 

""0^ 30 Seldom have time to finish 

all 

Am always trying new 
things 

^5 39 See humor in tense situa-.> 

tions 

Perform best in te^ise sit- 
uation 



04 55 



30 42 



Goal -directed 



no ^ ri 

-04 32 



I» xiuportanc CO get ahead 
Have accomplished difficult 
things 

•02 ^ 54 Try to get good grades 

"04 44 Plan ahead for things 

32 25 Am seldom caught unaware 

0^ ^ 34 Rules are tc be followed . 

Social adaptability 

Having friends is important 
Act completely on impulse 
Become apathetic and not 
try 

'^^ 58 Po what friends, want t do 

37 38 Do things for others 

36 21 Know rules before coironit- 

ting self ' 



32 24 

60 . 54 

60 38 

74 58 

37 38 



^•4 ' Eigenvalue 
•39 Percent variance 

•48 Alpha relic.bility 




Table 2 (cont.) 
Philosophy of Life 



No. 


. I 


II 


, 2 
h 


Item 










Temporal 


33 


64 


-02 


41 


No final authnT"! ■{■v for 


34 . 








morals 


66 


-03 


43 


Seeking happiness is ac- 


35 








ceptable end 


42 


25 - 


24 


3 Ideas have value only if 










, used 


36 


41- 


28 


25 


Knowledge open-ended not 


37 








certain 


58 , 


08 ' 


34 


All authority open to 


38 








examination 


65- ■ 


04 


42 


Personal experience best 


39 








f oz^ decisions 


62 


20 


42 


Morals should chanae with 


47 








times 


40 


24 


22 


Individual is responsible 










to self 










Rational 


31 


08 


56 


32 ' 


'Rules more imr5nT"'h3n1- -f-h^n 


40 








individual rights 


29- 


64 


49 


Scietice provides best ^^v— 


41 - 












68 


48 


Truth obtainable by human 


45 


oi 






intellect- 


39 


- 16 


• Technology has made world 










better ~ 


49 


1-2 


. 60 


37 


Universe operates on dis- 


50 








' coverable laws« ' 


-08 


64 


42 


Get ahead by being truth- 










ful. 




3.5 


1.5 




Eigenvalue ' - 




.25 


.36 




Percent variance 




. 60 


.55 




Alpha reliability 
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Table 2 (cont. ) 
Attributes of a Career 
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No. I II III TV 



55 


52 


07 


27 


20 


57 


54 


V/ H 


zz 


28 


60 


69 


u / 


U D 


08 


62 


61 " 


^ 5 




18 


66 


58 


27 


-09 


16 


68 


68 


03 


22 


,13 


71 


59 




X U 


-01 


72 


66 


20 


26 


-03 


56 


08 


59 


24 


. 19 


61 


06 


75 


-04 


" 05 


64 


15 


80 


04 


05 


-73 


31 


63 


07 


03 


74 


32 


t; 1 0 


17 


01 


52 


09 


17 


65 


-04 ■ 


63 


16 


31 


54 


13 , 


6 5 


04 


39 


41 ■ 


23 


67 


10 


18 


68 


-16 


52 


02 


16 


-04 


o6 


54 


G4 


27 


37 


50 


58 


2S 


14 


-10 


71 


69 


3 0 


24 


02 


65 




5.5 


1.9 


1.5 


1.3 




.26. 


.35 


.42 


.49 




.76 


. 68 


.40 


.40 



h item 



S ecurity 

3 9 E 'rn consi derable money 

43 Social status and pres- 
tige 

49 F-^ve specific activi- 

■ ^es to perform 
5? St;able secure future 

44 Regular working hours 

53 Time-in -grade promotions 
41 Bases on formal educa-. 
tion 

Opportunity for advance-' 
ment 
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Sociality 

^5 Engage in creative acti- 
vities 

56 Work witn people not 
things 

67 In position to help 
others 

50 Obtain enjoyment from 
job 

3 9 Work with persons, 

other cultures 

Independence 

4 6 Be "on the road" much 
4 3 Eree from supervision 
38 Be own boss 

53 Live in- di f f ereiit regions 

P^ gionality 

47 Remain near friends 

4 6 Work when want 

6 2 Remain near parents 

57 Remain in hometown 



Eigenvalue 
Percent variance 
Alpha Reliability 
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PLATK 1 
Definitions of CEDQ Subscales 

! 

View of Education i 

Self-developn. _s to tjie concept that education helps develop 

aric increase the talents . abilities;! of a person. Parental expectation and 
student desire was an impetus for attending college. College is viewed as 
an opportunity to develop one's own jphilosophy of life, learn about the cul- 
tural values of others, and find newjfriends. One experiences individual 
jssistance from instructors, and finds friends with other cultural backgrounds, 
'/'hus, education is viewed as an insjtrumentality for self-actualization. 

I ■ . • 

Utilitarian refers to the con^Lept that education is an instrumentality 
for learning skills that help one obtain a job. Required classes are often not , 
relevant, and the student would like to take only the classes needed for grad- 
uation. There is a preference for classes which are practical, and more is 
learned on one's own than from instructors. Education is viewed as a self- 
learning experience and one doesn't need a college degree to obtain a good job . 

f> ' ,' 

/ 

Self-Concept 

Inventive refers to social behavior characterized as creative , trying 
new things c?nd avoiding the traditional. The person usually responds aggres- 
sively in corf petitive situations, and yet can see the humor in many tense sit- 
uations. Since few opportunities to demonstrate what one can "really do" have 
occurred, there is an emphasis upon daring behaviors in each new situation. 
There is an emphasis upon exciting events, and there is often not enough time 
to finish things that have been started. 

Goal direct ed refers to prior preparation and planning for activities. 
Rules are made to fallow, and prepare the person to handle unforseen events. 
There is a strong desire to get ahead in life, and one tries hard to get good 
grades in classes. Many difficult things have been accdmplished by planning 
ahead and xvorkin , hard for their attainment. One is seldom caught unaware 
in a new situation . . 

Social adaptation refers to engaging in friendly isocial relations wi^h 
others. Having many friends is important, and one often does what the friends 
do simply because of the need for friends. It 1- easy to become apathetic without 
the stimulation of friends, and the person often acts completely on impulse. 

Study Practipes 

Systematic stud y refers to routinely .scheduled study, and hcmework- 
has priority over other i tivities. Assignments are read prior to class and notes 
are reviewed several days before examinations. The student studies hard to ob- 
tain good grades, and performs well in examinations. Thus, the student has a 
systematic and routine plan of self- directed and independent study. 
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I'l-ocrdstination -.■•■:.r.s to Practice of putMn-; eff study and ci-amminc 
at the last minute ior exam . In addition, tj^e HtU(U:n, is anxious , worries about 
tlunkinf,' out of colkM;c, l.ick:- concentration, and fin is it difficult to rcmembtM- 
what v/as studied. Also i\..:rc is a need to impi-ovo study iiabits. 

Interactive stud^ refers to behavioi- indicating active pai-ticipation in 
learning experiences. Tiie student pai-ticip^teS in class discussions, seeks help 
from others when needed, and oral or Written e^^Pression is done easily. Study 
IS done primarily with ether students m an interactive situation, and the stu- 
dent has chosen a carijer after graduation . 

• PiTilosophy 

to a systematic and objective- npproach to life, [^hc view 
IS held tnat the nniv.Tse opei-ates upon rii seovcrabh. natural Inws . and science 
provKie.s the !>est way of explauiing the universe. 'JVulh is obtain.iblc through 
the power of the intellect, and one gets ahe^d by bei„.. tri.thful. Maintaining 
the rules of a society is more im: r tant tinm the riglus of an individual. Thus 
one employs logjc and planning in tlieir evci-yday life ev. us. ' 

- Tempoi-ai describes tlic concept th-.t .seeking uer.sonal liappiness as an 
acceptable er in itself. Persona! exp'^'-iencc i? ^iie U^st basis fur making deci- 
sions, and ai: authority should be open ioi- .^arnination . 7-herc i.^^ mo final iith- 
ority concenung moral values, ar,d n^oral vaU.e-^ =?I'ould ciianpe w..h the times' 
Ideas have value only if they can be put to „.,e , and knowlbdge is open-ended " 
rather than certain . Thus , there is an empij^gis upon the present . and future 
decisions are based upon current individual exp^i"ienccs . 
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Security refers to a stable and Secure c^i--«ev with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. The ideal job has regular ^vorki^g hour„ . cpecified routine acti- 
y-ties to perform, and regular promotions ba,,ed upon time-in-grade . A person 
nas tne chance to use one's formal education the jol,. S<>ci al' status income 
. prestige comes and as a result of long term p.-ogre.ss within the job. An ideal 
career has a stable and secure future. 

li£i±_^^2ill_££2Ej£ is characterized by ^vanti nj^r to work v.'ith 'K-ople 
rathe-r than thmg... Th.ere are^many cre^ative activities which are performed 
ar.d one obtains enjoyment from work. One a position to help oihe -s an.'' 

enjoys wori-n:; with people from other cult^.^^^ group^.. Thus, jobs ,.re :;oue'ii 
tiiat adow the per^son to Iielp ofiiers, and eng. in social relations with other 
pei-sons . 

Independence refers to an en terpri.si^,^ , mobile, and self-reliant career. 
Being one s own boss and relatively free fro supervision is an attribute of this 
career. One is on the road much of the time and visits different regions of the 
country as a part of the job. 

Regional refers to the concept that o^e find;; a career in'^'heir hometown 
near friends and relatives . One can live witl, parents, and only work when they 
want. Preference is gi.ven to oi^taining a joh ^.^^^r one^s hometown . 
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Computation of CEDQ Subscale Scores 

Scores for each of the subscales were computed for an analysis of the 
reliability and validity of the CEDQ . The scores were based upon the ^.esponses 
to the items which clustered together in the factor analysis. The subscale scores 
were obtained from a sum of the responses to each item in the set, and then com- 
puting an average of the scores based upon the number of items in the set. The 
number of items la the set also excluded items which were not marked. The 
raw scores for each subscale were standardized tc a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. The standardization means and standard deviations a 
based upon a sample size of 570 lower division college sturie Ls , 

Reliability of CEDQ Subscales 

Cronbach^s coefficient alpha was used to compute the reLrabiiity of 
30 

each CEDQ subscale. Cronbach's formula for reliability is not as influenced 

by a small number of items in a s; bscale as is, for xample, ti?.e KuJr j - 

31 

Richardson formula. The reliability coefficients for the CFOQ svbscs es 
were included in Table 2. The reliability of the cu*->'ent form of the ^pQ 
is "acceptable.*' The average reliability of all subs .ales is .il ^bich may f 
considered reliable enough for experimental use . The cr^ >le si:?e of t?VO 
which was used to obtain the reliabilities is smaii, and additional respondents 
need tr> be added before the reliabilities begin to stabili/je. In short, I le 
CEDQ , in its present form, may be used only on an experimental basis. 

Rel ationships Among CEDQ Subscales 

One goal in the co;.istruction of a measuring in.*^tjrument is to minimize 
the intercorrelations among the separate subcc-les. In this wa^^ , eac*. sub- 
scale measures an independent aspect of the domain. Factor analysis is parti- 
cularly useful to identify factors or subscales which arc relatively independent. 
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However, by the nature of the technique itself — the analysis of common 
factors — correlations are expected among the subscales. Accordingly, 
the intercorrelation among the CEDQ subscales were presented in Table 
3. An examination of the table indicated that the subscales were inter- 
correlated and 'c correlations ranged in value from - . 28 to • 00 to • 52. 
An interpretation of the subscales indicated that the intercorrelations 
"made sense" with respect to the constructs measured, and none were 
excessively high. 

As an additional way to examine the interrelationships among the 
subscales, a component factor analysis was conducted. The factor 

^loadings for the first three factors are presented in Table 4. Note, that 

\. "'X 

the CEDQ subscales group into three basic clusters. The first factor 
appears to be measure a cognitive orientation to education and life. The 
subscales. Security , Rationr l, Goal-Directed , Sell Development and Re- 
gional obtain high loadings on this factor. The second factor, which in- 
cludes all the study practices subscales. Interactive , Procrastinat ion , ^l. 
Systematic , appears to measure an educational and academic orientado"" 
Procrastination was in\'ersely related to the other two subscales. The 
third factor appears to describe the affective and social aspects of college 
life. The subscales In ventive , Sociality , Independence , Utilitarian , Tem 
por al and So cial Adaptability all obtain substantial loadings on this factor 
Table 4 indicated that th?; experimental form of the CZDQ was rela- 
tively factorial pure. However, the subscales of Social Adaptability , 
Temporal , and Goal^Directed have higher loadings on the other factors 
than typical for factorially pure subscales. These subscales are com- 
plex, and new items may reduce the overlap with the other subocale:^. 
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Tab; o 4 

Principal Componen^-s Factor Analysis and 
Varimax Rotation for CEDQ Subscales 
(M=57 0) 



Subscale i 



Security 


75 


Rational 


74 


Goal-directed 


57 


Self -Development 


51 


Regional 


47 


Interactive 


02 


Procrastination 


18 


Systematic 


43 


Inventive 


-01 


Work with others 


16 


Independence 


10 


utilitarian 


01 


emporal 


30 


Social adaptability 


32 



3.1 

22 



II 


III 


h^ 


-07 


10 


58 


-01 


-02 


55 


45 


25 


59 


24 


12 


33 


-09 


09 


24 


71 


25 


57 


-71 


21 


58 


68 


04 


65 


16 


67 


47 


19 


60 


42 


-03 


59 


36 


-06 


54 


30 


-27 


45 


36 


-36 


40 


40 



1 . 4 Eigenvalue 
46 % variance 
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Validation of the CEDQ ; 

As one means to determine the concurrent validity of the CEDQ . the 
cabscales were correlated with the SDS . Both instruments were administered 
to a sample of 62 Anglo, Black, Spanish speaking and Native American stu- 
dents. The characteristics of the sample were similar to those of the CEDQ 
standardization sample. 

Hollainds theory of career development assumes that persons are 
attractii^i to specific careers because of the similarity oi their personcility nd 
the p::^ reived attributes of the career. In ^aort, a compatibility c sts 
betv^een a career and the personali / of a person. Thus, one would expect 
a correlation between personality variables, broadly conceived, and attributes 
of a c -i e r . 

The correlation of the CEDQ subscales with the finai v. Ighted scores 
for the SDS is presented ii. Table 5. It is important to note that few signifi- 
cant correlations ex with the smaP N of 62 , but the correlations were suf- 
ficiently high for interpretation. Accordingly, the pattern ct correlations 
wer^r analyzed to describe the "p-i sonality " of a hypc^h^ticrJ pjerson who 
see: v-n high on each of the SDS subscales. 

Realistic — did not view education as an instrumentality for self- 
development and se^ i^l .do2i, nor as a means for developing one's 
own philosophy of life. Also did not have :i rational or jr^entific approach 
to a p>.ilosophy of life^ In addition;, ;/ . r/^ n g with others was not a major 
attribute of the type ot job tj,c;y vyould like, and the^ nd not to procrastinate 
and prefer "getting the job done. " They also preferred a job in the local 
Region . 
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Investigative — did not have a Temporal philosophy of life emphasizing 
pleasure seeking on a short-term basis nor did they procrastinate when it 
came to performing tasks* They were very Inventive , and employed an Inter- 
active mode when in learning situations. 

Artistic — did not view education in a Utilitarian manner :ts v o 
obtain a good job, nor was the artistic person highly Goal-direcLC 
planned career line. However, Systematic r'udy habits were employed in 
learning situnlions, and they tended not to Procrastinate when it came to per- 
forming dutic . 

Work with others — expressed a primary atcribute of an ideal job in 
the desire to work with other people . They tended to be high on social adapt - 
ability — influenced to a large extent by thei peers — and also were high on 
Procrastination > In addition, trey were not Inve .:ive and preferred not to 
take risks , and took a Rational approach to life. 

Enterprisin g types preferred jobs with considerable Indepe ndence * 
and were low on S ocial Adaption , an index of how influencable thev were 
by their friend.. . They v/ re Goal-directed and wanted to "get ahead in life, " 
and employed an Interactive mode of study when in learning situation:;. 

Conventional types indicated that Security was a major attribute of an 
deal job, and they were not Inventive and did not prefer to take risks . Jn 
addition, they tended to Procrastinate vvhen facing learning tasks . However, 
a Rat ■ ^nal approach was used as a basic philosophy of life. 

Despite the lack of significant correlations among the CEDQ subscales 
ajid Holland's SDS in part due to the low N, it was possible to interpret 
"meaningful" patterns for the correlations of the CEDQ s'ohs>-"-\les vvith the 
sc-^pF on the SDS . Thus, additional evidence is provided which supports 
' heory that "personality" and job interests are related. 
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A second study ol' the pi-edictive vali(:ity of the CEDO was also conducted, 
and is presented in an earlier section of this report. A multiple regression 
analysis was computed with the followin,. independent variables and college 
cumulative CPA as the dependent variables: (l) biographical characteristics, 
high school CPA, ACT scores, CEDQ subscales and SDS subscales. Several 
ot the CEDQ. subscales obtained significant correlation with college GPA and 
the. Multiple Correkition was .72, Currently the CEDQ has moderately low 
predictive and concurrent validity, and additional validation Httidies are 
■needed before it is advisable to use the form for other than experimental 
purp(5ses. 

Summarv 

> 

An instrument, the Career Education Description Questio nnaire (CEDQ), 
was constructed with the use of factor analysis. The 95 item questionaaive 
measures 14 basic factors in the Icllcwing five domains related to educati^r. al 
and career choice: View of Education . Philosophy of Life , Self- ::oncept . 
Study Practices , and Career Attributes . 

The experimental instrument was developed with a sample of 570 low 
educatic al attainment college students from Anglo, Native American, Spanish 
speak: g. and Black cultural neritages . Separate factor analyses indicated 
the subscales of the instr,:ment for the most part were perceived in common 
by the cultural groups as well as for male and ferm'.c -tudents. 

Moderately low concurrent validity was established between the CEDQ 
and Holland's SDS. The pattern of correlations, however, d = d lend additional 
support to Hoik ..d's theory that personality and occupational interests are 
related. . ' :o, some of the £EDQ. subscales correlated significantly with 
college •" 
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Appendix C 

Career Education Description Questionnaire 

This questionnaire describes some of the topics associated 
witlT-'F persons '"choice "of ""^career; Each person has different 
experiences, attitudes and viev7s on topics related to career ed- 

-^c^ordinglr, there are no "right" or "wrong" answers 
in Che questionnaire, but instead statements which simply de- 
scribe a variety of topics associated with career education. 
Please read each statement carefully and then, using the scale 
printed at the top of each page, indicate your response to the 
item. 

If you are not sure about the question, you may omit an- 
swering it, or make the best possible estimate of how you feel 
about it. If any of the questions are objectionable to you, 
simply do not answer them. However, your responses to this 
questionnaire will be held in confidence, and no individual 
information will be made available to the public. ^ 

The project is supported by a grant from the Bureau of 
vocational Research, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
The purpose of the project is to provide b^sic research data 

for improving the career choices of students. 

/ 

■ THANK YOU 

■ Don B. Croft 
Vocational Research Project 

Educational Research Center 

New Mexico State University 

1975 
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Career Education Description Questionnaire 



Cl-4) Name 



C5-10) If you are in a special program at the universiiby please 
write in the name of the program e.g. COPE^ SSS, etc. 



BIOGRAPHICAL INFORT^IATION 



Cll) Sex 

1. Male 

2. Female 

C12) Age 

1. 18 or younger 

2. 19-21 

3. 22-25 

4. 26-29 

5. 30 or older 

C13) Marital status 

1. Single 

2 . Engaged 

3. Married^ no children 

4. Married^ with children 

5. Widowed^ divorced or 
separated 

C14) Ethnicity 

2. White-American 

2 • Spanish-American 

3. Black-American 

4 . Native-American 

5. Other (Please 
specify 



C15) Education 

1 . Pre-college 

2. Freshman 

3 . Sophomore 

4. Junior 

5. Senior 

6 . Graduate 

C16) Population of your "home 
town" 

1. 2,500 or less 
2- 2,501 to 10,000 

3. 10,001 to 50,000 . 

4. 50,001 to 100,000 

5. 100,001 to 500,000 

6. 500,001 or more 

C17) Years lived in present 
community 

1. One year or less 
.2. 2-4 

3. 5-10 

4. 11-19 

5. 20 or more years 



I 
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CI 8) Church attendance for 
the past year 

1 . Never 

2. k few times 

3 . Once a month 

4. 2 or 3 times a month 

5. Once a weeJc 

6. Weekly or more 



CI 9) Your parents yearly 
family income 

0 . Don ' t know 

1. $3,000 or less 

2. 3,001 to 5,000 

3. 5,001 to 10,000 

4. 10,001 to 20,000 

5. Over $20,000 

C20) Your yearly income, in- 
clude wife if married 



,0, 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 



Don't know 
$3,000 or less 
3,001 to 5,000 
5,001 to 10,000 
10,001 to 20,000 
Over $20,000 



C21) 



Father's Education 

1. Less than 7 years school 

2. Jr. High school graduate 

3. Attended high school 

4. High school graduate 

5. Attended college or post 
high school 

6. College graduate 

7. Attended graduate school 

8 . Masters degree 

9. Doctors degree 

^22) xMother's Education 

1. Less than 7 years school 

2. Jr. High school graduate 

3. Attended high school ^ 

4. High school graduate 

5. Attended college or post 
high school 

6. College graduate 

7. Attended graduate school 

8. Masters decree 

9. Doctors degree 



C23) Military Service 

1 . Non-veteran 

2. Reserve or National 
Guard only 

3. Veteran of active, duty 

4. Other (please specify) 



C24) Father's attitude toward 
your attending college 

1. Don't know 

2. Opposed to my 
attending 

3. Mixed feelings about 
attend 

4. Said "it was up to me" 

5. Actively urged me to 
attend 

6. Took it for granted I 
wouM attend 

C25) Mother's attitude toward 
your attending college 

1. Don't know 

2. Opposed to my 
attending 

3. Mixed feelings about 
attend 

4. Said "it was up to me" 

5. Actively urged me to 
attend 

6. Took it for granted I 
would attend 

C26) What was your approximate ' 
grade point average in 
high school (A=i4,00) 

1. .5 or less 

2. .5-1.4 

3. 1.5-2.4 

4. 2.5-3.4 

5. 3.5-4.0 



II' 



1. strongly disagr* 

2. Disagree 

3 . Agree 

4 . Strongly agree 



VIEW OF EDUCATION 



27. Usually/ I learn raore on my own than I do from 

the instructor 12 3 4 

28 • I would like to take only the classes I need 
for graduation 12 3 4 

29. Many required courses have little relevance to 

me 12 3 4 

30. I like classes that teach something practical 12 3 4 

31. I accept the idea of "knowledge for knowledge's 

sake" 12 3 4 

32 o All cultural groups have the same opportunity 

for an education 12 3 4 

33. One doesn't need a college degree to get a good 

job 12 3 4 

34. The more education one obtains the more they 

find out how little they know 1 2 3 4 

35. College helps one learn about the cultural 

values of others 12 3 4 

36. My parents always expected me to go to college 12 3 4 

37. Education helps develop one *s philosophy of 

life 12 3 4 

38. Instructors provide individual assistance to 

students 12 3 4 

39. College helps one find friends with other 

cultural backgrounds 12 3 4 

40. Learned very much in high school 12 3 4 

41. Instructors are receptive to change 12 3 4 

42. A degree is only a "ticket" to a good job ^ 12 3 4 

43. Jobs are open to persons from all cultural 

groups 12 3 4 

44. I have learned much in my college courses 12 3 4 

45. College is an excellent place to find new 

friends 12 3 4 

46. I have wanted to attend college for a long 

time . 12 3 4 



III 



EKLC 



1. strongly Disagree 

2. Disagree 

3 . Agree 

4 . Strongly agree 

STUDY PRACTICES 



47 


• I work hard to get good grades even if I don't 

^ ^ C* \^ \J \JL±. O 


1 


2 


3 


4 


48 


• J. nave a aerinite career selected after college 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4 9 


. J. pui: orr aoing nomework until the last minute 


1 


2 


3 


4 


50 












• X ^aii :Dtuuy au leasu one nour witJiout being 
distracted 


1 


2 


3 


4 


51, 


• DurincT an pvam T H;^t7"p HI t "f "Ft r»iii 4-^? >-/^m/^T«i-N>^^ 
^ • J c^aiLi -L iidvc uxjLj.n*u±uy r ernernJDer ing 

things I knov; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


52. 


► I am interested in most of my classes • ' . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


53. 


1 WOrrV about flMnVi-rn r^^^+^ r\-f r-trsl 1 ^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


54 . 


-L u. o u. ci J. J. y a uuuy XII une Same place 


1 


2 


3 


4 


55. 


Ootain helo ■Ft'otti Qompori^^ t f t 1 4- 1^ ^ 

Ai^-i-j;^^ xxv^m tovjiiit-vjiit; xjl X Qon u uncier Stand 


T 

-1. 


2 


3 


4 


56. 


Use a diet ions TV +*o "finr^ mcici*^-;*^^ 3— -r 

1^ u j.«»-niax y ufj X xiiu uue meaning Ox words I 

don ' t know 


1 


2 


3 


4 


57. 


Read ass icrnrQent^ DTTrir* +-0 ;:i'h-hcjnr? t ^^i-^^^^ 

wfcu u J. iinitii* ^x xvjx uvJ ctuuGIxQlIig Class 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 58. 


Review class m3't*PT*'isl c ecjTrQvoi ^^tt*-* i-.^^^..^^ _L-t_ 
^ J. v_- w ^j.a,oo iiio, ucx xdi 0 severax days oexore the 

exam 


1 


2 


3 


4 


59. 


Allow time for relaxation and recreation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


60. 


Can easily express myself orally 


1 


2 


3 


4 


61. 


Can easily exprc^ss my thoughts in writing 


1 


2 


3 


4 


62. 


Try and anticipate what the instructor will ask 
on an exam ^ > 


.1 


2 


3 


4 


63. 


My mind v;anclers when I try to study 


1 


2 


3 


4 


64 . 


Cram the night before an exam 


1 


2 


3 


4 


65. 


Homework has first priority over most things 


1 


2 


3 


4 


66. 


Perform at my best during an, examination 


1 


2 


3 


4 


67. 


Do my homework on a regular basis 


1 


2 


3 


4 


68. 


Participate actively in class discussions. 


1 ■ 


2 


3 


4 


69. 


Go out at night with others during the school 
week 


1 


2 


3 


4 


70. 


I need to improve my study habits 


1 


2 


3 


4 



IV 
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SELF CONCEPT 

71. It is important for me to get ahead 

72. I get along with most people 

73. I have accomplished many difficult things 

74 . I tiry hard ~to" get good" grades 



1. Strongly disagree 

2. Disagree 

3 . Agree 

4 . Strongly agree 



1 
1 
1 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



Cll I have much to be proud of 12 3 4 

12. Having many friends is important to me 12 3 4 

13. I've had few opportunities to demonstrate what 

I really can do 12 3 4 

14. Success is just, "getting up one more time" 12 3 4 

15. I usually pilan ahead for things 12 3 4 

16. I invent new ways to do. things 1 2 3 4 

17. I often act completely on impulse 12 3 4 

18. It's easy for me to become apathetic and not 

try things 12 3 4 

19. I often do what my friends want to do 12 3 4 

20. I am seldom caught unaware 12 3 4 

21. Seldom have enough time .to finish all I want 

to do 12 3 4 

I? ^ 

22. Am always trying new things 12 3 4 

23. Often see the humor in tense situations 12 3 4 

24. Usually meet deadlines imposed on me . 12 3 4 

25. Usually respond agressively in competitive 
situations 

26. I do many things for others 

<? 

27. I like to know "the rules of the game" before 

committing myself 12 3 4 

28. I usually avoid ambiguous situations 12 3,4 

29. Rules are made to be followed 1 2 \3 4 

30. I perform h^st in a tense situation 1 2 3 4 



12 3 4 

1 2 Y'l 
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1. strongly disagree 

2. Disagree 

3. Agree 

4 . Strongly agree 



31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
45. 

46. 

47, 

48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 



PHILOSOPHY ABOUT LIFE 

Maintaining the rules of a society is more im- 
portant than the rights of a single individual 

An individual to a large degree can control his 
own destiny 

There is no final authority concerning moral 

vaxues 

Seeking personal happiness is an acceptable 
end m itself h-ua^j-e. 

Ideas have value only if they can be put to use 

Knowledge is open-ended and tentative rather 
than certain 

All authority should be open to examination 

Personal expq-rience is the best basis for 
nakmg decisions 

Moral values should change with the times 

xplaining 



Science provides the best way of 
the universe 



Truth is obtainable through the human powers 
of the intellect 

A person can never fully experience the 
reelings of another person 

Thorough knowledge of the past is a good 
preparation for the future 

The world is always in a state of change 
to''live°^^ has made the world a better place- 
Most people resist changes in our society 

An individual should be responsible only ^o 
himself for his actions -«-y -o 

It is immature to believe in someifeinrr-eailv 
because ones parents did ""'^ ^ ^ 

The universe operates upon discoverable 
natural laws 

One gets ahead in society by being truthful 

usually only one "best" answer to a 
problem 



1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 






■3 




1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 . 


1- 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


"4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



, 1 
1 

.^1 

1 

1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 
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!• Very unimportant 

2 • Unimportant 

3 • Important 

4, Very important 

ATTRIBUTES OF A CAREER 



52. 


Being "on the road" much of the time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


53. 


Remain near friend^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


_ 5 4 -! 


Able to „ work when you want 
Earn considerable money 


1 


2 


3 


4 


55. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


56. 


Engage in creative activities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


57. 


Social status and prestige 


1 


2 


3 


4 


58. 


Remain near parents or family 


1 


2 


3 


4 


59^ 


Act in a leadership position 


' 1 


2 


3 


'4 


60. 


Have specified and routine activities to 
perform 


1 


2 


3 


4 


61. 


Work with people rather than things 


1 


2 


3 


4 


62. 


Have a stable and secure future 


1 


2 


3 


4 


63. 


Relatively free from supervision 


1 


2 


3 


4 


64. 


In a position to help others 


1 


2 


3 


4 


65. 


Be your own "boss" 


1 


2 


3 


4 


65. 


Have regular working hours 


1 


2 


3 


4 


67, 


Live in different regions of the country 






o 


A 
H 


68. 


Regular time-in-grada promotions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


69. 


Remain in hometown area 


1 


2 


3 


4 


70. 


In a position to help others from my cultural 
group 


1 


2 


3 


4 


71. 


Based upon your formal education 


1 


2 


3 


4 


72. 


Opportunity for rapid advancement 


1 


2 


3 


4 


73. 


Obtain enjoyment from my job 


1 


2 


3 


4 


74. 


Work with persons from other cultures 


1 


2 


3 


4. 
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App(?ndix D ' ' . • 

Replication of the SDS I [exaijonal Model with COPK Students 

Theodore G . Brough 

In the professional manual accompanying the Self-Directed Search 
(SDS), Holland describes a hexagonal model of personality types as a method 
for organizing the subscales of the Self-Pii^ected Search (SDS) guidance 
.syst.-ii. The hrxaponal irodel displays the intorcorrol^itions a.nonn the per- 
sunality tyf o. .s...^- .,: by the SDS. In the modei . the six personality types 
nr.; arranged , v. ..y tliat f^e distances between types are inversely pro- 
!.oni<„>al tr the. .i.c of the intercorrelations between them. The arrangement 
result., ir, a lu-xaoor, . The hexagonal arrangement first was proposed by 
Holland in 1969 and was based on results from the Vocational Preference In- 
X^ntory_. Cole and Hanson also verified the hexagonal structure with the 
following vocational inventories: the Strong Vocational Interest Blank , the 

Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventnw the Kuder Occupational In terest 

e 3 ~ 

Survey . 

c 

A 1972 study by Edwards and Whitney extended the theory of the hexa- 
gonal model to include intercorrelations among personality types from four 
different domains of the Self-Directed Search : A ctivities , Competencies . 
Self-Ratings , and Occuoat^. ^ Edwards and Whitney, utilizing configura- 
tional analysis indicated that a hexagonal model was obtained with the data 
from 30 SDS scales for 358 men and 360 women ^ 

The SDS was administered to a group of 102 low income, low prior 
educational attainment .' multicultural students enrolled in a special assistance 
program (COPE) at New Mexico State University, ^he lower division stu- # 
dents wer? academically "high-risk" students and were given special tutoring 
and counseling to aid them in adjusting to college. Because the COPE sample 
:was different from subjects reported in previous studies with the VPI and the 
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SDS. an analysis was made to determine if the Hexagonal model SDS was 
obtained with this sample. XVie SDS measures vocational interests for the 
following five domains; Activities , Competencies , Occupations , Self-RatinRS~l , 
Self-Ratings-Z . Each of the domains yield scores on six personality types: 
Realistic , Investigative, Artistic , Social, Enterprising , and Conventional . 

Corr^tion Coefficients among the scores for the six personality types 
for each of the five domains were computed. Separate intercorrelation matrices 
were computed for the 44 females and for the 58 males , Then, a principal 
components factor analysis and varimax rotation of the two matrices were 
computed. The results of the four factor solution are reported in Appendix 
A. As one means of representing the six personality types in two dimensional 
factor space a two factor unrotated solution was obtained for the male and 
female samples, and is plotted in Figure 1, 

The plot in Figure 1 shows th^it, in general, the hexagonal arrangement 
for the COPE students was similar to the samples of Holland and others. The 
shape, however, is more like a "snowflake" than a hexagon. The original 
sequence of personality types 'for the Holland data was C"R"I-A-5~E for each 
corner of the hexagon. For the sample of COPE males , the personality type 
sequence was C-I-R-A-S-E which indicated that R was between I and A instead 
of I being adjacent to C in Holland^s data. Moreover, for the female COPE 
students, the sequence of personality types was C-R-A-I~E-S which indicated 
that I was between A and E instead of between C and R. In addition, E was 
between I and S instead of bet^en S and C: 

* Thus , the plot was an adequate representation of a hexagon for the 
COPE male and female samples and the male sample was more repres^entative* 
of Holland's original data than the Jemale sample. Cattell discussed the in- 
stability of factor solutions which may, in part, account for the minor dis- 
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N=58 males 




N=44 females 



Fig. 1. Plot of Unrotated Factor loadings (2-Factor Solution) 
for SDS sub-scales for males and females 
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crepancies of tho COPE hexagon with HoUand'a data. The plot did indicate 
the relative independence of the personality types as measured by the SDS . 

As another way of assessing the similarity of the COPE sample with 
the samples of Holland and others, the SDS intercorrelation matrices were 
examined. The intercorrelations among the gix personality types for each 
of the five Self-Directed Search scales were cotijbined to yield average cor- 
relations between each of the personality types across all domains of the 
subscales. The averages were computed separately for males and females. 

The average correlations also were computed for the Holland, Edwards and 

7 

Whitney and Crabtree data. The averages for the personality-type correla-^ 
tions are presented in Appendix B. 



TABLE 1 / 
Correlations Between 15 Correlation 
Values Listed For The Comparison Samples . 



COPE , 


HOLLAND 


EDWARDS 4 


CRABTRT 


F M 


F 


M 


F 




, F- + H ■ 


1. 1.00 .43 


.44 


.49 


.56 


.51 


.27 


2. 1.00 


.64 


.80 


.69 


.77 . 


.67 


3. 


1.00 


.89 


.96^ 


.87 


,. .49 . 


4. 




1. 00 


.87 


.99 


.75 


5. 






' 1.00 


.86 


.47 


6. 








1.00 . 


• .75 


7. 










l.OQ 



L 



^ To determine the*^ similarity of the correlations for the comparison - 
groups, correlations between the sets of correlations were computed. The 
results in Table 1 show a high level of correlation between each of the sets 
of average values. All are positive and the lowest correlation (.27) was 
between female COPE students and the combined male and female students 
in the ^rabtree sample. It can be recalled that Crabtree used the VPI, an 
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earlier form of "the SDS which may, in part, account for the low correlation 
between the two samples. In general, however, the correlations among the 
personality types were very high (average correlation equaled .67) and 
indicated that the personality types remained consistent regardless of the 
group sampled (rural 6^rgh school students, college freshmen, and academically 
high-risk college students) . 

One additional analysis was completed utilizing the average correlations 
across test domains between personality type as measured by the SDS . If it 
is recognized that a correlation is represented, geometrically, as the cosine of 

the angle between two unitary vectors.^ Then, the angle between successive 

■■ ■ ' 1 

unitary vectors represented by the correlation values can be computed." It is 

importaTit to recall that the angles for a hexagon are 60° . 

TABLE 2 
"The Angle Between 
Personality Types for Comparison Samples 



COPE HOLLAND EDWARDS 

F M M+F F . M M+F „ M M+F 



CRABTREE 
M+F 



1- 2 78 77 77 

2- 3 83 86 84 

3- 4 83 67 75 
j-5, 71 68 70 

5- 6 74 68 71 

6- 1 99 87 93 



61 


67 


64" 


66 


70 


68 


66 


84 


87 


85 


82 


86 


84 


65 


81 


79 


80 


80 


80 


80 


57 


64 


58 


61 


64 


64 


64 . 


49 


72 


65 


69 


75 


68, 


72 


45 


78 


83 


81 


83 


82 


83 


59 


73 


73 . 


73 


75 


75 


75 


■ 57 



les are 



AVERAGES 81 75' 78 

The angles between SDS subscales for the comparison sample 
presented in Table 2 . The average of the angles was. computed and listed 
at the bottom of. the table. The averages sWow that the angle between suc- 
cessive personality types is somewhat higher than ^O' for the Holland data 
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(73*^), the COPE data (78"^ ) , anc d Edwards data (75" ) , and slightly 
lower for the Crabtree data (57**). However, the general trend for all 
samples indicated that approximately a 60^ angle was obtained between the 
personality types. In summary, the analysis indicated that by and large 
. the SDS is generalizable to the multicultural sample used in this study. 
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Appendix A 
Principal Components Factor Analyses and 
Variraax Rotated Loadings for the 
SDS Subscales (COPE Sample) 



FEMALE MALE 
(N=44) (N=58) 



DOMAIN 


I 


II 


III 


IV 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


"ITS — 












ACTIVITIES 












00 


90 


-15 


14 


85 


01 


94 


11 


08 


91 


2. 


08 


10 


-14 


96 


96 


10 


08 


08 


98 


99 


3 • 


04 


18 


-93 


08 


90 


-00 


08 


90 


04 


83 


M 

4 . 


87 


-25 


02 


14 


83 


41 


06 


70 


14 


68 


5. 


88 


16 


-19 


-01 


84 


83 


-24 


20 


-02 


73 


6. 


31 


-52 


-56 


30 


77 


74 




04 


20 


71 












COMPETENCIES 






^ 




1 . 


38 


-46 


i;9 


52 


79 


13 


27 


- 06 


-90 


DO 


2. 


12 


02 


97 


17 


99 


04 


89 


09 


-24 


85 


3 . 


23 


23 


15 


88 


91 


94 


15 


05 


-01 


92 


4 . 


92 


16 


11 


13 


89 


r 74 ■ 


-09 


39 


t30 


80 


5. 


86 


20 


09 


31 


87 


31 


-21 


76 


-33 


82 


6. 


35 


83 


06 


16 


85 


10 


39 


82 


11 


85 




> 








OCCUPATIONS 










1 • 


73 


-06 


45 


-30 


83 


11 


17 


10 


97 


100 


2. 


15 


07 


94 


16 


94 


06 


98 


01 


15 


98 


3. 


86 


-06 


09 


24 


82 


00-^ 


10 


91 


04 


84 


4 . 


11 


16 


12 


94 


93 


36 • 


-11 


74 


05 


69 


5. 


65 


55 


-06 


29 


82 


82 ■ 


-09 


33 


02 


80 




-07 




HQ 


10 


93 


91 




— 00 


. 13 


86 










SELF- 


•RATINGS (1) 










1. 


-90 


-02 


01 


-16 


83 


-80 


26 


08 


-18 


75 


2. 


-38 


73 


03 


15 


70 


-05 


06 


95 


-09 


92 


3. 


-00 


-02 


99 


-10 


99 


00 


88 


05 


09 


78 


4. 


-06 


08 


-13 


82 


69 


72 


46 


05 


03 


73 


5. 


29 


83 


-07 


-11 


79 


09 


21 


-23 


88 


89 


6. 


38 


-08 


02 


72 




19 - 


•50 


37 


63 


82 










SELF- 


RATINGS (2) 










1. 


-83 


-36 


15 


-02 


83 


-10 - 


14 


-86. 


21 


81 




03 


10 


95 


12 


93 


04 


00 


-09 


97 


94 


3. 


-70 


36 


-38 


-20 


80 


93 - 


•10 


08 


05 


88 


' 4. 


09 


86 


10 


00 


76 


58 


15 


-61 


-06 


74 


• 5. 


02" 


-41 


07 


77 


77 


01 


58 


-54 


-28 


71 , 


6. 


16 


34 


- 14 


79 


79 


-05 


92 


12 


06x 


87 
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Appendix B ' 
Average Correlations Between Sub-Scales 
For The Comparison Samples 



ERIC 



Sub-Scales COPE HOLLAND EDWARDS CRABTREE 

F M F ,M F M F+M 



1-2 






•0 o n 


.478 


.386 


.400 


.342 


.400 


2-3 




• X ^ u 


• U / O 


.112 


. 052 


.140 


.068 


.43(0 


3-4 




.130 


.390 


.154 


.186 


.178 


.182 


.550 


4-5 




.320 


.370 


.434 


.524 


.444 


.432 


.650 


5-6 




.270 


.370 


.304 


.424^ 


.266 


.368 


.710 


6-1 




-.ISO 


.054 


.210 


.122 


.118 


.134 


.510 


•1-3 




.280 


.110 


.186 


-.022 


.194 


.012 


.220 


1-4 




-.048 


.140 


.002 


-.132 


.024 


-.064 


.340 


1-5 




.140 


.062 


.164 


-.016 


.152 


.018 


.480 


?2-4 




.150 


.064 


.038 


^.034 


.073 


.014 


.430 


2-5 




i200 


-.026 


.0.04 


-.098 


.062 


.036 


.390 


2-6 




.150 


.150 


.070 


-.006 


.094 


.018 


.390 


3-5 




.180 


.200 


. li.2. 


.138 


.138 


.144 


.510 


3-6 


p 


.058 


.024 


-.038 


-.022 


.010 


.022 


.340 


4-6 




.310 


.190 


.206 


.250 


.140 


.230 


.570 



1 1 3 
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Appendix E , 

Reactions of the COPE Students to the SDS Booklet 

Little evidence existed in the literature to assess if the SDS is gener- 
alizable to other cultural groups . St idies have been conducted with black 
students, and it was concluded that the SDS was appropriate for that popu- 
lation. However, no studies were discovered which employed a Spanish 
speaking sample. Accordingly, an instrument was constructed to rate 
various facets of the SDS , and assess the suitability of the instrxament for 
a sample of 109 Spanish speaking college students. The means and standard 
deviations for each item in the questionnaire is presented in Table 1 . 

The mean response for the sample of 109 Spanish speaking students ^ 
indicated that the group as a whole was favprable to the SDS as an instrument 
for exploring their career interests. The sample found each section of the 
SDS "helpful . " The sections Occupations , Self-estimates ^ and What Your 
Summary Codes Mean received the highest ratings . On the other hand^ Some 
Useful Books , Occupational Daydreams , and Some Ne^tf Steps received the 
lowest ratings, but were still considered, on the average, "helpful." The 
standard deviations for the latter three sections also were the highest for all 
sections, thus, a greater divergence of opinion existed among individuals 
rating these three sections. However, the higher variability of responses to 
this section was not interpreted to indicate that adcjitional examination of these 
sections were warranted.^ An F test for each variance and the average variance 
for all sections was computed and none was found sijgnificant. Accordingly , 
the variability of responses to each, section were, statistically similar . ^ 

Questions 1-12 described personal reactions to the SDS as well as items * 
describing behaviors the respondent intends to do as a r e stilt pf completing- 
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TABLE 1 

Item Mean and Standard Deviations for 
Reactions to SDS Questionnaire 
(N=109) 

1. Strongly disagree 

2. Disagree 

3 . Agree 

4 . Strongly agree' 
Scale 



1 


Item 

want additional infonffation about 
specific careers. 


Mean 
3.15 


S.D. 
.56 


Alternati 
Agree 




Discovered care I hadn't heard 
of before. 


2.99 


.80 


Agree , 


3. 


Found several careers which inter- 
ested me. 


3.13 


.88 


Agree 


4. 


Didn't find out anything new about 
my career interests. 


1.97 


.78 


Disagree 


5. 


Helped me find a general area of 
interest, but not a specific career. 


2.70 


.76 


Agree 


6. 


My competencies didn't seem to fit 
any group of care/ers . 


1.94 


. 80 


Disagree 


7. 
8. 


Wish additional careers .were listed. 

The words used in the booklet were 
^understandable . 


2.71 
3.06 


.93 
.69 


Agree 
• Agree 


9. 


The stimmary code helped me to find 
other careers which interested me. 


2.93 


.75 


Agree 


10. 


Was surprised to see none of the 
careers with the same summary code . 
as mine.^ r. 


2.42 


.84 


Disagree 


11. 


The instructions werie clear and 
understandable. 


3.11 


.63 


Agree 


12. 


Completing the SDS was an interesting 
experience. 


3.12 , 


.72 


Agree 
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U2 

TABLE 1 
Continued 



1. Not helpful at all 

2. Not helpful 

3. Helpful 

4. Very helpful 











Scale 




Item 


,Mean 


S.D. 


Alternative 


13. 


Occupational Daydreara 


^ 2.84 


.71 


Helpful 


14. 


Activities 


3.00 


.61 


Helpful 


15. 


Competencies ^ . > ; 


2.91 


.74 


Helpful 


16. 


Occupations 


3.21 


.56 


Helpful 


17. 


Self -Estimates^ 


3.10 


.58 


Helpful 


18. 


Instructions For Organizing Answers 


2.93 


.60 


Helpful 


19. 


Some Useful Books 


2.76 


.94 


Helpful 


20. 


What Your Summary Code Means 


3.08 : 


.68 


Helpful 


21. 


Some Next Steps 


2.86 


.84 


Helpful 




• y 
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the SDS. Items receiving the highest ratings include Now want additional 
information about specific careers . Found several careers which interested 
and Completing the SD S was an interesting experience . Note, too, that 
items 8 and 24 describing how clear and understandable the SDS was also 
received high ratings by the Spanish speaking sample. Thus , the SDS was 
"an interesting experience, helpful in identifying careers which interested 
the student and was an impetus to find out more information about specific 
careers . " 

It is important to note, that the lowest ratings were obtained by the 
items "helped me find a general area of interest, but not a specific career" 
and "wish adcfitional careers were listed. " This was interpreted to indicate V 
that the students may have expected more from the SDS in terms of identifying 
a specific career for them. Thus, for their sample, it was recommended that 
personal counseling as 'well as referral to the SRA Occupational Descriptions 
was necessary for the students to obtain more detailed information about 
specific careers. 

In summary, the reaction to the SDS on the average was favorable ' 
in spite of several write-in comments indicating the difficulty students had 
in "scoring" the instrument. For these students, it appears that the employ- ' 
ment of the simplified form of the SDS would have been more helpful. 
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Appendix P 
Mean Scores on CEDQ, ACT, ^nd CPA's 
for COPE Students 
(N=62) 



Anglo Spanish Black Indian 

Subscale (N=16) (N=35) (N=7) (N=4) 



1 

■L . 


oe±r— uevexopmen u 


50 • 7 


A ^ ft 


55.1 


0 

46.0 




Utilitarian 


50 • 2 


49,9 


50. 9 


50.5 




Systematic 


49 • 8 


49,3 


53.7 


47. 0 


A 

4 . 


Procrastination 


51, 2 


51. 6 


53.4 


50.5 


c 

3. 


Interactive 


c? 0 ft 

53 .8 


47e5 


4 5.. 4 


55.0 


c. 


iaoax— uirec uea 


53.9 


51.2 


50.1 


50.2 


7. 


Inventive 


53.2 


49.5 


55.4 


51.0 


8. 


Social adaption 


'47.2 


49.2 


■ 51.1 


44; 8 


9. 


Temporal 


49.6 


52.7 


52.7 


40.5 


10. 


Rational 


52.4 


52.0 


54.9' 


53.5 


T.1. 


Security 


51.1 


53.^2 


57.0 
52.7 


49.5 


12. 


Work with people 


47.2 


48.9 


50.8 


13. 


Independence 


53.1 


= 50.1 


53.3 


51.0 


14. 


Regional' 


47.9 


51.8 


^ 51.4 


61.2 


15. 


ACT English 


12 . 4 


9,9 


. 10.0 


10.2 


16. 


ACT Math 


15.1 


10.8 


16.1 


15.0 


17. 


ACT Social Studies 


14.1 


11.0 


17.7 


18.8 


18. 


ACT Natural Sciences 


15.2 


13.7 


13.3 


14 . 8 


19. 


ACT Cumulative 


12.7 


10.6 


9.7 


: 10.8; 


20. 


High School CPA 


2.37 


2.35 


2.23 


2.75 


21. 


College CPA 


2.62 


2.56 


2.2 c 


. 1.90 
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